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Management’s Washington Letter 
How business future looks now—what’s happening to dura- 
ble, nondurable goods and services; what’s ahead for jobs 


BUSINESS OPINION: Finland keeps love of freedom 
Readers point out that Finns have not accepted communist 
ideology; wide distribution of map on red gains planned 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: When job market will rise 
Recruiter blames gloom talk for some executive layoffs. 
Try these ways to overcome productivity-killing attitudes 


TRENDS: The office is close, the pay is good 
President Kennedy is proving imperturbable in the face of 
criticism from many groups who voted Democratic ticket 


TRENDS: U.S. dollars would increase school ills 
Federal financing of education would destroy local sense 
of responsibility, lead to harmful school standardization/ 


Taxes and spending can be cut 
A member of the tax-writing Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives tells how this can be done 


How to be an effective executive 
Five ways to get better results from your ability and 
experience are outlined by a top management authority 


Welfare push sparks new union strategy 
Dim prospects for large wage increases force shift to 
more security in two ways. Cost will fall on everyone 


$40 billion market beckons U. S. goods 
International analyst, Geoffrey Browne, sizes up world 
trade opportunities for Americans now and in the future 


Find your key to higher profits . 
Identifying and building on the characteristics that have 
made your company a success will help it to prosper now 
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HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outiook 
Ample sugar at relatively stable prices seen for market 
in U. 8.; further regulation of welfare funds is proposed 


Your people are copying you 
Executives must give subordinates good example to imitate; 
in turn, seek mentors whose wisdom they can learn and use 


SPECIAL LETTER: Training will cost more 
Industry will have to upgrade skills of all its workers 
to meet needs of advancing technology; here’s look ahead 


Are you a perfectionist? 
The perfectionist can help or hurt a business, depending 
on how such traits are applied. Test your qualifications 


Spot and encourage initiative 
Aggressive, talented men are needed in every company; 
here are eight tips to help you develop these future leaders 


How youth views business 
National poll of young people reveals confusion in their 
views and sense of values about business and businessmen 


Cause and cure of personality clashes 
Companies may be damaged when individuals can’t get 
along with each other. Expert tells how to end conflicts 


Outlook for welfare costs: $19 billion 
Present spending of $4 billion a year would be multiplied 
almost five times by 1970 if liberal proposals are passed 


You can get good reports faster 
To know where your business stands and how fast to move, 
you require reliable reporting. Five steps will help you 


The soft frontier 
Many perils lurk along the way when government, instead 
of individuals, decides which trail all of us must take 
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States. Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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JUST OUT! THE 


F } INTERNATIONAL brings you a whole new idea in low-cost transportation 
It's a hardtop P ickup re | | —the Scout! It’s an all-purpose vehicle only 67 inches high on a 100-inch 
, wheelbase, a snug little runabout that... 
open aif fr oadster... e seats three people in comfort, 

e carries sizeable loads in a 5-ft. pickup body, 
e has fold-down windshield, removable cab top, 





of f Sf oad WOr k h O/se... e has new INTERNATIONAL 4-cyl. 90 hp. engine, 
© gives you all-wheel-drive or rear-wheel-drive. 
all in one! The Scout is INTERNATIONAL-built and serviced — nation-wide. 





See your Scout Dealer now! 


International Harvester Company, Chicago »* Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors + Construction Equipment »* McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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p LITTLE-KNOWN FACT about unemployment 
compensation: 

Jobless pay in this country is higher 
than average hourly wages for employed 
factory workers in most of Europe. 


p ARE CONSUMERS holding big dollars out 
of consumption stream? 

Note these national trends: 

Despite gloom that hangs over jobless 
figures being tabulated in Washington, 
fact is almost 64.7 million Americans do 
have jobS at good pay. 

Total take-home pay of all.Americans 
comes to roughly $360 billion a vear. 

About $330 billion of this goes for 
personal consumption. 

Savings rate amounts to $76 out of 
every $1,000 of after-tax pay. 

In total dollars that means Americans 
are saving roughly $4.5 billion a year 
more than they were last year. 

Putting some of these increased Savings 
back into consumption stream would give 
economy quite a lift. 

Increase in consumer expenditures is 
expected to begin this month. 

New confidence will begin showing up 
in retail sales. 


pASK YOUR BANKER about these trends. 

He can tell you if pessimism appears 
to be causing consumer reluctance in 
your community. 

He'll probably tell you bank deposits 
of individuals are at or near a peak. 

That's how it is in most cities. 

This follows national trends, hints 
consumers in your area are playing safe, 
not Spending as much as they could, are 
waiting for gloom to pass. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 

Try harder selling techniques. 

Examine your whole selling program. 
Method weaknesses show up in times like 
these. 

This is good time to correct your 
weaknesses, get ready for next upsurge. 

Leading businessman sums up what to do 
about nation's economic ills this way: 

"We've got to sell our way out of this 
Situation. 

"We can't government-spend America to 
prosperity." 


MEN WHO WATCH TRENDS daily--the 


professionals in economic observation 
--know business is improving. 

They'll tell you sSo--privately. 

Out of 25 company economists meeting 
at closed session in Washington, only 
one sees prospect that business will not 
improve by year end. 

All others see upward trends. 


REAL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY shows up in 
these figures: 

Americans currently are spending at 
rate of more than $1.3 billion every day 
you're open for business. 

That's what goes for housing, shoes, 
clothing, haircuts, auto payments, oil 
and gas, TV repairs, shrubs, fertilizer, 
lawn mowerS--all the things people buy 
and use. 

It's measure of the size of today's 
market. 

Projection indicates that by end of 
this year size of this market will go up 
at least $120 million a day. 

That's minimum. 

Could go higher if your selling plans 
pay off. 


HERE'S WHERE CONSUMER dollars are 
going: 
Durable goods--$170 million a day. 
Nondurable goods--$610 million a day. 
Services--$540 million a day. 
Figures are based on days open for 
business--Sundays, holidays excluded. 
Note: Personal taxes amount to more 
than durable goods--average $185 million 
for each working day. 


HERE IS WHAT'S HAPPENING to personal 
consumption, what future trends you can 
expect: : 

Total goods and services purchased by 
consumers Slipped a little last fall, 
rose at Christmas time. 

Indications point now to probability 
that buying has Slipped about one half 
of one per cent since Christmas rush. 

There's reason to believe low point 
has been passed, that annual rate for 
personal consumption by year-end will 
go up about four per cent. 


IF YOU WONDER why over-all personal 

consumption has not declined more, 

remember we've got a built-in cushion. 
Seven out of 10 jobless workers are 
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getting an average $34 weekly in 
unemployment pay. 

That's equal to about a third of the 
average pay for employed factory 
workers. 

It's also equal to approximately half 
the average weekly pay for employes in 
retail trade. 


B YOU CAN TELL who's prospering, who 
isn't by looking at sales categories. 

Durable goods--Sales slipping since 
high point in second quarter '60, total 
drop indicated at about 10 per cent. 

Durable goods sales are expected to 
rise to. previous high by end of ‘61, 
£0 on up from there. 

Nondurable goods=-Sales have been on 
plateau most of past year, Slipping an 
estimated one half per cent to lowest 
point about three months ago. 

Nondurable saleS now appear headed up 
again, are expected to reach previous 
high this quarter and be up three per 
cent by next Christmas. 

Services--Continuous rise, 
at ali. 

Indicated iS a probable rise of about 
five per cent during 196l. 


no decline 


PIN SHORT: 
U. S. economy is lifting off plateau 
where it has been jogging along. 


WHICH WAY will unemployment go from 
here? 

To help you see better what's ahead 
examine these facts: 

Total number in work force now is 
roughly 72.9 million. 

More than 2.5 million are serving with 
armed forces. 

That leaves approximately 70.4 million 
who are currently in active civilian 
work force. 

Almost 64.7 million workers have at 
least one job (an eStimated 3.5 million 
moonlighters have two or more jobs) and 
about 5.7 million are unemployed. 

Manpower specialists estimate for 
NATION'S BUSINESS that number of people 
with jobs will rise this month. 

Unemployment is expected to decline. 

New economic pick-up will bring more 
improvement next month. 

Then, two months from now, will come 
the annual surge of youngsters let out 


of school for Summer and seeking 
temporary or permanent jobs. 


LOOK FOR ABOUT 2.5 million youngsters 
to join work force this Summer. 

Informed guess is that about half wili 
get jobs, half won't. 

That'll push total employment to new 
high. 

It'll also jack up jobless total. 

But remember: 

This is summer situation. Happens 
every year. 

Doesn't mean buSiness is on the rocks 

Note: Number of people at work now 
is highest ever for this time of year. 

This trend iS expected to hold true 
throughout Summer. 


PB YOUR COSTS WILL RISE in years ahead 
for worker training. 

That's indicated by coming trends in 
work force. Details on page 65. 


HOW TOUGH YOU CAN BARGAIN with unions 
is question headed for the courts. 

Test case involves General Electric's 
hard-bargaining policy of not making 
concessions unwarranted by facts and of 
Stating management views to union 
members to gain their Support. 

Electrical workers union complains the 
company doesn't bargain fairly, that it 
undermines union leadership by giving 
views directly to union members. 

Case heads first to National Labor 
Relations Board for deciSion. 

After that, court test is probable. 
Outcome iS important to management, 
particularly because of Taft-Hartley lav 
provision that says the duty to bargain 

collectively "does not compel either 
party to agree to a proposal or require 
the making of a concession." 

Much of your freedom in dealing with 
unions will be taken away if this case 
is decided against management. 


WHITE HOUSE MOVING IN at bargaining 
table invites more future strikes. 

That's feeling of labor-management 
Specialists who believe White House 
intervention is undermining status and 
effectiveness of regular government 
agencies which deal with disputes. 

In two instances--tug workers, flight 
engineers--strikers were rewarded with 
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promises their demands would be reviewed 
by other government groups. 

Here iS what's happening: 

New York tug strikers protested 
recommendations of a presidential 
emergency board which were acceptable 
to management. 

By bringing N. Y. rail and shipping 
transportation to near halt, strikers 
will now get a second hearing before the 
Presidential Commission on Railroad Work 
Rules. 

Strikers object to a reduction in size 
of tug crews. 

Airline strike was called in protest 
against National Mediation Board order 
for flight engineers and pilots to pick 
one of two unions to represent both 
engineers and pilots. 

Engineers, by bringing long-distance 
air travel to near halt, now will have 
their objections heard by a Special 
presidential commission. 

What this means; according to one 
long-time labor dispute specialist, is 
that the rulings of regular government 
agencies dealing with strike problems 
are being tossed aSide, the agencies’ 
effectiveness destroyed. 

For the future, this encourages new 
strikes when decisions go against the 
unions. 


PTOTAL OF 117 UNION contracts involving 
5,000 or more workers each will run out 
this year--42 of them up for negotiation 
between now and end of June. 

Watch auto industry later this year. 

Strike is probable. 

Negotiations come up in August and 
September. 


COLD WAR TENSION won't ease quickly. 
Despite new Russian moves to appear 
friendly to U. S., cold war costs will 

keep climbing. 

Trends: 

Taxpayer costs for major national 
security currently are running at rate 
of about $45.5 billion a year. 

By next Christmas rate of expenditures 
is expected to jump to $48 billion. 

It's pointed up from there. 


ROUND TRIP TAX money is headed over 
$8 billion next year. 
Those are taxes collected by Uncle Sam 


and turned over to state and local 
governments. 
It's third highest source of revenue 
for state, local governments. 
Estimated sum for next year will be 
double amount in '57. 


WATCH FOR MORE bad checks. 
Specialists in this field of crime, 
noting trends, think conditions are ripe 

for a pick-up in bogus check writing. 

Record number also can expect to get 
caught. 

There's no sure way of predicting how 
many bad checks will be written and how 
much money will be involved. 

But trends hint possibilities. 

Average fraudulent check recently has 
been running about $160. 

Look for face value to rise somewhat 
in months ahead. 

Total face value of phony checks now 
is running about two and a half times 
higher than 10 years ago. 


TREND: Price of membership in New 
York Stock Exchange is about $152,000. 
Range during past year runs between 
$135,000 and $162,000. 
Membership transfers 10 years ago cost 
between $46,000 and $54,000. , 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING: New Jersey's 
share of interest on federal debt comes 
to an eStimated $390 million this year. 

New Jersey Taxpayers Association says 
that's enough to pay 95 per cent of the 
State's total school tax levy. 


WELFARE: There's analysis of trends 
in federal welfare programs for next 10 
years on page 90. 


TAX CASES: More action is coming in 
civil tax suits. Here's why: 
Government wins 71 per cent of cases. 
Look at this record: 
More than 4,800 convictions for tax 
fraud have been obtained Since '53. 
That's more convictions in eight years 
than were obtained in previous 20. 


BAT SAME TIME, taxpayers suing govern- 
ment for refunds aren't as successful. 

Courts during past year have limited 
refunds to $1 out of every $8 claimed by 
taxpayers as overcharges. 
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Portrait of 2 men 
taking inventory 


(yet, you only pay one salary) 


One man above is the regulation 
5' 6", 160-lb. size; the other is a 
2-lb. 11-0z. Dictet portable machine. 
This team can take inventory as 
fast as two men. They don’t disturb 
store traffic. 

A Dictet tape lasts a full hour. Its 
mercury batteries are good for 20- 
plus hours of recording. Tapes con- 
taining stock data can be sent to 
home offices for transcription. 

While store personnel get a salary 
every week, Dictet gets paid only 
once. You quickly make back its 
initial cost. 

Let us tell you more about how 
Dictet can save you money. Fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


IDICTET: | 


| BY DICTAPHONE® 


7 Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. NB41 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me your booklet on Dictet. 
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Finland keeps love 


of freedom 


YOUR FEBRUARY issue has an in- 
teresting illustrated story entitled 
“Communism on Schedule.” How- 
ever, members of the Finnish-Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce were 
shocked to note that the artist in- 
cludes Finland as a country that the 
communists took in the 1940’s. 

I am sure that you know this to be 
most incorrect, and I am sure that 
you also realize what harm your 
drawing can do to us among those 
readers who are well enough ac- 
quainted with European geography 
to be able to identify Finland col- 
ored in red. On behalf of the Cham- 
ber I sincerely hope that you will 
kindly print a few sentences in your 
next issue correcting this error. 

EERO KORPIVAARA 

Executive Secretary 

The Finnish-American 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 

Helsinki, Finland 

You have thoroughly insulted 
and shocked 4.5 million communist- 
loathers by publication of the ab- 
surd polar projections of commu- 
nist occupation. 

Finland is not a communist coun- 
try. It is not within the communist 
bloc. It is not Russian-like, nor is 
it “Eastern” in the psychological 
sense. 

Finland is as west as Australia, 
and as west as England. 

G. WALDEN PORTER, JR. 
Chicago, Ill. 


>The map showed Russian domina- 
tion. Despite Finland’s love of free- 
dom and refusal to accept commu- 
nist ideology, she has been forced 
to cede more than 16,000 square 
miles to the USSR, has treaties of 
mutual assistance and friendship 
running until 1975. 


When I reached “Communism on 
Schedule” a strange feeling of 
claustrophobia overcame me. This 
is the most graphic portrayal of 
the communist tentacles it has ever 
been my good fortune—or misfor- 
tune—to see. 

I want my children to have a 
copy of these diagrams, and their 
friends, and teachers, and my 
friends, etc. 

I may be just one voice in the 
wilderness, but can probably reach 


bright 


many people, and everyone in the 
United States should study these 
diagrams. 
JEAN M. GRAHAM 
Montrose Products Co., Inc, 


Auburn, Mass. 

“Communism on Schedule” seems 
to me to be the most dramatic pic- 
torial record of the rise of com- 
munism I have ever seen. 

In addition to raising funds for 
Radio Free Europe, we also are 
supposed to do what we can to 
keep the American people informed 
of the problems of the captive coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. We 
can put this to good use through our 
field staff and volunteer workers. 


JOHN M. PATTERSON 
President 

Radio Free Europe Fund 
New York, N. Y. 

May I suggest that in the inter- 
ests of awakening more people to 
this threat you consider reproduc- 
ing “Communism on Schedule” in 
brochure or booklet form and make 
it available for distribution by all 
elements of our society. In addition 
to the material included in the arti- 
cle, may I further suggest you 
include a list of the practical meas- 
ures that each individual citizen 
can and must take to turn back the 
tide. 


PETER CONTARDO 
Safety Engineer 
Trenton, N. J. 


Effective job 
We feel that “Eight Steps To 
Better Training” [March] could do 
an effective job for us in our super- 
visory training programs. 
A. M. BELIVEAU 


Personnel tes esentative 
The Ohio Oil Co. 
Findlay, Ohio 


Job made easier 

Your management articles are 
making my job of quality control 
engineer an easier one. 


BRUCE CORRIGAN 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Help for field force 

I am writing for permission to 
use a portion of “Take Credit for 
Hidden Pay” [October] in making 
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NEW 


Firestone 
TRANSPORT-100 





BOOSTS TRUCK 


TIRE MILEAGE 50% 
-oo AND MORE 


You'll find plenty of money-making factors in 
the all-new Firestone Transport-100* truck tire! 
Examples: A new quiet running three-rib stabilized 
tread design for much more mileage. Proved in 
nation-wide fleet tests to give 50% more original 
tread mileage than any other original equipment 
Firestone highway tire (100-level) that comes on 
new trucks. New bladed traction slots plus a wide 
shoulder rib to give exceptional improvement in 
truck steering. Much greater stop and go traction 


"Firestone T.M. 


Now... on your trucks... get an extra tire mile for every two you run! 


Member of THE ATA FOUNDATION of THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


Tune in Eyewitness to History every Friday evening, CBS Television Network 
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power than any other highway truck tire . . . stops 
in two-thirds the distance required by most other 
tires on the slickest wet pavement. New stone 
guards keep tread free of damaging gravel and 
pebbles. In Firestone Shock-Fortified Nylon or 
Tyrex® Rayon cord, tubeless or tubed. How can 
you afford not to use this new truck tire when you 
can get an extra mile for every two you run? See 
the new Firestone Transport-100 at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Store. 





® T.M. of Tyrex, Inc. 
Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN—We take over all of your pres- 
ent truck and maintenance problems, help you reorgan- 
ize your truck facilities and personnel. We supply you 
with new vehicles, engineered and painted to your 
LEASE A NEW exact requirements, or will buy and recondition your 
CHEVROLET present fleet. 
or other fine truck THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN—As your business expands, 
and operate it as don’t use vital capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
your own, with no = aS needed. 
investment, no THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN—As each truck in your fleet 
upkeep, no head- _ needs replacement, instead of buying a new one, lease 
aches! it. In a few years all your vehicles are leased. 
THE PILOT PLAN—Instead of switching from ownership 
to leasing in all locations, select one location (or divi- 
©1961 NTLS sion) for a “pilot” operation using full-service leased 
trucks, comparing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain. 


LEASE FOR PROFIT —NATIONALEASE full-service truckleasing supplies every- 
thing but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, engineered and painted to your needs, 
garaged and expertly maintained. ONE invoice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
ALL your capital to your ow® business! 


National know-how; local controls—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities in the U.S. and Canada 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE E-4, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ae 
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Business opinion: 


up some information bulletins for 
our field force. 
JOE E. STEWART 


Pyramid Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Permission granted. 


Polaroid president 

In the article “Dare to Play 
Your Hunches” { March] the author 
speaks of the Polaroid-Land com- 
pany and its president, Emory 
Land. 

Edwin Land is president of the 
Polaroid Corporation. 

I am surprised you allowed these 
mistakes to be printed. 


JOHN M. TUCKER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


PReader Tucker is right. We share 
his surprise. 


Dishonesty is undesirable 

In “Who Should Break the Rules” 
[February] George S. Odiorne sets 
out to prove that “offbeat behavior” 
can harm a business as much as 
strict conformity—and ends up in- 
stead demonstrating that dishon- 
esty is an undesirable quality in a 
business executive. 

Concerning the theme of Mr. 
Odiorne’s article, it should be 
pointed out that the nonconform- 
ist’s individualism will generally 
be apparent not only in his think- 
ing but in all aspects of his be- 
havior, including the social. Thus, 
he will at times be a source of fric- 
tion in an organization. Just as 
surely as the nonconformist is not 
necessarily dishonest, he will re- 
sent efforts to draw fine lines limit- 
ing expression of his individual- 
ism, and in his reaction to such 
quibbles will become less productive 
of the new ideas and novel solutions 
to problems for which he is valued. 


ARNOLD S. DANIELS 


Arnold S. Daniels Associates 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Texans for freedom 

“False Claims in School Control 
Drive,” and “Red Slant Reaches 10 
Million U. S. Readers,” [March] 
were excellent. 

We in Pecos, Texas—in the heart 
of rugged West Texas—are doing 
everything possible to remain free 
Americans. We have difficulty in 
our efforts, however, due to the 
liberal element which has_ been 
suckered in by federal fast-talkers. 

Our paper is not large, but it 
carries a big stick. We lash out at 

(continued on page 80) 
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It takes 
teamwork 


IN A CLOSE CORPORATION, for example, preserving the value 
of your business interest is no one-man operation. You need a well- 
coordinated team of experts to help you through the rough waters of 
financial planning. An A®tna Life Close Corporation Business In- 
surance Plan may well offer the solution. It can assure the surviving 
stockholders unhampered management control of the firm—and at the 
same time provide cash for your family’s future security. 


However, to develop a plan like this you need a team of experts— 
your attorney, accountant, trust officer and your AStna Life repre- 
sentative backed by our unique Business Planning Department. 


Here is teamwork that pays! Ask your Attna Life representative 
to put it to work for you. 


AKTNA LIFE comeaxy™ a 


Hartford 1 5, Connecticut The Excelsior Life, Canada 











a new consecutive 


time recorder 


for any length 
pay period A) 


Weekly, two-weekly, semi-month- 
ly, even monthly payrolls can 
now be kept on a single time 
card ... using the Lathem 8800. 
For this fully automatic Lathem 
8800 records in one or two col- 
umns, as you prefer. This ex- 
clusive feature doubles the num- 
ber of registrations on a single 
side of the time card. And there 
is a Lathem time card available 
to fill your specific requirements. 
Write, wire or call today for 
complete information. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
74 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about 
the completely automatic 8800 Time 
Recorder. 


NAME, 
CoMPANY. 
STREET. 
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Executive 
| Trends 


; 
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e Pessimism blamed for job cutbacks 


e Give your company sex appeal 


e Hints for boosting employe output 





Economic scare talk in Washington is 
blamed by some executive recruiters 
for recent weakness in demand 
for managers. Spokesman for one 
search firm says, “Every time the 
President or some other high gov- 
ernment official says something 
gloomy about the business outlook, 
it leads to executive layoffs.” 

Recruiters, in the business of 
finding and placing good men, say 
some of the managers dismissed in 
recent months as a result of econ- 
omy moves are of a caliber not easy 
to relocate. 

One major New York recruiting 
outfit finds demand for top-level 
men off sharply, but reports con- 
tinuing high demand for men in 
middle management who have spe- 
cialized skills—such as seasoned 
marketing executives and some 
scientific and technically oriented 
men. These are executives in $15,- 
000 and up category. 

Recruiters look for upturn in de- 
mand for executives by midyear. 


If you face union negotiations in 
1961, or later, you might want to 
jot down these bargaining tips 
from F. M. Wistert, vice president 
and director of industrial relations 
for The Electric Autolite Company 
of Toledo, Ohio: 


1. Have only one spokesman. 
2. Identify the issues. 


3. Initiate the bargaining and 
stay on the offensive. 


4. Maintain momentum, once you 
gain it. 

5. Never make your final offer 
unless you are certain that it will 
be accepted. 

Mr. Wistert, addressing a recent 
American Management Association 
personnel conference, had an ad- 
ditional suggestion: 

Since the foreman is the person 
who must administer the agree- 
ments you negotiate, take him into 
your confidence. Familiarize him 
with the negotiations, the agree- 
ment reached, employe rights and 
company rights. Too often fore- 
men are not properly equipped to 
administer agreements. 


You've heard of “moonlighting” by 
blue-collar workers. 

That term describes the holding 
down of a second job—usually at 
night. 

An industrial relations director 
offers this definition of an execu- 
tive moonlighter: “That’s a guy 
who is working part-time as a 
consultant.” 


What happens to the business of 
management consultants when gen- 
eral business is in a recession? 

The answer depends on where 
you look. 

The larger firmis—those offering 
diversified services—have been keep- 
ing busy. Many of them have been 
called in to assist companies with 
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IN CF TERMINALS, EVERY SHIPMENT IS HANDLED WITH CARE... When your 
shipments travel via Consolidated Freightways, you can be sure they'll arrive 
in top shape. There are several reasons why. Larger CF terminals are mechanized, 
and all are equipped to transfer any type of freight smoothly. CF loaders know 
how to block and brace, tie down, use protective dunnage. And before the doors 
are closed, a supervisor gives the load a final OK. Result: CF’s low claims ratio. 
« Whatever you ship—general freight, perishables, or bulk—CF has the equip- 
ment, the experience, and the routes to serve you better. Get the facts from 
your local terminal or representative ...or contact the Consolidated Freightways 
information Center, Box 32, Chicago 50. AUstin 7-7003. TWX Bellwood 172. 


ASK FOR NEW CF SYSTEM MAP AND POINTS LIST 


CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS 


Leading Name in Truck Transportation 











Small Bros. Oil Co., Chicago Heights; -Hil., serves thousands of 
motorists with Road Chief gasoline and oil products through 33 Road 
Chief stations located in Illinois and Indiana. Small Bros. also serves 
its covered employees and their dependents through a New York 
Life Employee Protection Plan, and the extra service of Nyl-A-Plan. 


‘‘Our New York Life Employee Protection Plan 


| 
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has helped reduce employee turnover!’’... 


SAYS RICHARD SMALL, President 
of Small Bros. Oil Co. “‘Our employees 
greatly value the security our plan pro- 
vides. They stay on the job, don’t have 
to look elsewhere for fringe benefits. 
We’ve just installed Nyl-A-Plan to 
help our people realize even more the 
benefits we offer.” 


Progressive companies like Small 
Bros. with four* or more employees 
are finding New York Life’s Employee 
Protection Plans an excellent way to 
help build morale, attract and keep 
high-grade people. These Plans offer a 
wide choice of valuable coverages in- 
cluding: life insurance, weekly indem- 
nity**, medical care benefits, and in 
most states major medical coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits . . . to point out that 
your contributions to group insurance 
actually represent “tax-free income” to 
each employee, New York Life offers 
Nyl-A-Plan, a personal consultation 
service. What’s more, through Nyl-A- 
Plan, individual insurance for personal 
or business purposes may be obtained 
at lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Available in most states. ** Weekly indemnity not available in states with compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 


continued 


cost-cutting programs, and to ad- 
vise on how to improve market 
strategy. Some smaller consulting 
organizations—those firms which 
offer highly specialized services— 
have suffered a drop in billings as 
a result of the 1960-61 adjustment, 

Item: Many U. S. businesses, 
warily watching costs during rough 
economic weather, have deferred 
action on management development 
programs and long-range reorgani- 
zation plans. Such projects will be 
resumed when the economy begins 
to move markedly upward. 


Your company can have more pulling 
power with good prospective tech- 
nical employes. 

To get this magnetism, man- 
power communications consultant 
Arnold R. Deutsch suggests these 
four steps: 

P Develop and maintain high mo- 
rale in your present technical staff. 


P See that outside technical people 
visiting or contacting your com- 
pany receive a favorable impres- 
sion of your firm’s attitude toward 
engineers and scientists. 


PExpose your technical personnel 
to the technical community so that 
they will have the widest possible 
opportunity to spread the word 
about your company’s attributes as 
an employer. 

> Develop or hire some outstanding 
technical names. 


Feel fatigued at midday? 

Vice president of a midwestern 
company closes door to his office 
after lunch, sets alarm clock for 30 
minutes later, naps on floor. He 
finds his executive suite siesta re- 
freshes him for the afternoon. 


Will business some day find itself 
drowning in its own steadily grow- 
ing masses of research data? 

At least one business thinker has 
been pondering this question. He’s 
Marion Harper Jr., board chair- 
man of McCann-Erickson, Inc., an 
advertising agency. 

Mr. Harper says the nation needs 

(continued on page 21) 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 


continued 


to train men who can help the non- 
specialized businessman supervise 
and evaluate the work of his many 
scientific, social and economic re- 
search experts. 

This aide—Mr. Harper would call 
him “Director of Intelligence Serv- 
ices’—would be familiar with the 
work of all types of research spe- 
cialists and capable of weighing 
and sorting the data served up by 
scientific researchers and_ their 
voracious data processing machines. 

e * * 


Top secret: Large company in food 
field reports it has a confidential 
analysis of its promotable execu- 
tives under lock and key in its 
eastern headquarters. 

Firm is concerned about problem 
of having right men ready at right 
time to meet future demand. It 
finds that its ‘‘Manpower Resources 
Register” gives personnel and other 
departments good, fast reference 
source in tapping men for advance- 
ment. The Register is a continually 
reviewed and updated record of 
each manager’s performance and 
capabilities. 


You can correct attitudes which 
may be keeping your employes from 
putting forth their best efforts. 

R. S. Livingstone, vice president 
for human relations with Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., says the 
problem of employe misconceptions 
isa major one. He feels it warrants 
full attention of top management. 

Here are six “erroneous condi- 
tions of mind” which Mr. Living- 
stone blames for less-than-maxi- 
mum effort by many workers: 

1. The feeling that “the stock- 
holders get all the cream.” 

2. Ignorance of such business es- 
sentials as profit, depreciation, and 
factors involved in creating jobs. 

3. The impression that “the boss 
is trying to hold people down.” 

4. Fear of working oneself out of 
a job by setting high performance 
standards that are difficult to main- 
tain, 

5. Resistance to change. 

6. The feeling that suggestions 
for improvements go ignored. 
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The Friden Model CTS Computyper® is a remarkable machine; 
it reads constant data from punched tape or cards, writes the 
data down on the invoice, automatically does all the arithmetic 
required to figure a bill. The operator does little more than fill 
in the date and the item quantities. 


For the average business, one girl and one machine can be the 
entire billing department. 


Important plus: The Computyper automatically produces a by- 
product punched paper tape summary of each invoice. This tape 
can be automatically converted into tab cards or fed directly into 
computers. (If you don’t use this type of data processing, simply 
run the by-product tape back through the Computyper and it 
will give you a typewritten billing summary.) 


For complete information, contact your Friden Systems repre- 
sentative, or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality, there can be no other word for it. © 1060 rmoen, ine. 


SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE VU. S. AND WORLD 
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... the world’s finest typewriter to do business with... fully-equipped with a score 
of unique features to reduce effort and increase output. Precision-built for quality, 
value and dependability in Europe’s largest, most modern typewriter factory. See, 
test and compare the magnificent Olympia before you decide on any other office type- 
writer. See the Yellow Pages for name of nearest dealer. Pe s 
Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St., N.Y. 6. AZ 








TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 


The office is close, 
the pay is good 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


Two VETERAN political reporters were chatting as 
President Kennedy strode into the room for his week- 
ly news conference. 

“You know,” said the older of the two, “I still find 
it hard to believe that fellow is President of the 
United States.” 

It is always that way for a while after a change in 
Administration, particularly when the new man takes 
over from one who has been President for eight years. 
We can imagine how difficult it must have been for 
Americans to adjust to the switch from George Wash- 
ington to John Adams in 1797. Washington had im- 
pressed himself on the minds of his countrymen as the 
beau ideal of how a President ought to look and what 
he should be like; Adams, as Vice President, had been 
known as “His Rotundity,” and had acquired a repu- 
tation for being stubborn, egotistic, and quarrelsome. 

The transition from the fiery Andrew Jackson to 
the less colorful Martin Van Buren also must have 
been a jolt. 

From the standpoint of looks, Warren G. Harding 
was eminently qualified for the White House; that is, 
he was the big, rugged, distinguished-looking type 
that a Hollywood director would surely have cast for 
the role of President. Calvin Coolidge, who succeeded 
him, was not at all impressive in a physical way. Yet 
Coolidge turned out to be a stronger man, more care- 
ful about his conduct and his associates, and in time 
seemed to fulfill the popular notion of what a Presi- 
dent should be like. 

Perhaps the most startling transition was from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to Harry S. Truman. I was a 
war correspondent in Germany when FDR died in 
the spring of 1945. Our soldiers were stunned when 
they read the news in the Stars and Stripes; they 
acted as if the Allies had lost a great battle. 

President Roosevelt had been in the White House 
for more than 12 years, and the younger G1’s had 
little or no memory of any other President. Hence 
it was hard for them, and for many others, to imagine 
Truman as the No. 1 man. In time, of course, he, too, 
acquired the aura. 
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Now the people here are beginning to get used to 
President Kennedy, to feel that he belongs in the 
mansion at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. They are be- 
ginning to realize that he is mature and knowledge- 
able far beyond his 438 years; that such venerable 
Democrats as 79-year-old Sam Rayburn defer to him 
as a born leader, and that a new style and a new vigor 
have come to the Washington scene. 

Mr. Kennedy is clearly in love with his job. He 
works hard at it and, unlike some of his predecessors, 
is never heard to complain about it being a burden or 


People had to adjust their image of a President 
when the rotund Adams succeeded George Washington 


a man-killer. When a friend asked him recently how 
things were going, he grinned and replied: “Well, I 
have a nice home, the office is close by, and the pay is 
good.” 

The quality in Mr. Kennedy that most impresses 
observers here is his coolness in the midst of the 
hurly-burly of the New Frontier. He takes things in 
stride, and seems to be imperturbable in the face of 
criticism. 

And criticism there has been, in spite of the fact 
that the Gallup Poll showed a hefty 72 per cent of 
Americans feeling that he is doing a good job. Some 
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of the President’s fellow Roman Catholics, notably 
leading prelates in the hierarchy, are unhappy be- 
cause he did not include private and parochial schools 
in his aid-to-education program, while most Protest- 
ant denominations have praised his stand. 

Southerners in Congress are angry because he has 
appointed so many Negroes to high posts in the gov- 
ernment; but Clarence Mitchell, a Negro leader, 
director of the Washington office of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
has criticized him sharply for not doing more in the 
field of civil rights. 

After Mr. Kennedy made a speech saying that busi- 
ness and government were not “natural enemies”’ but 
“necessary allies,” an old New Dealer was heard from. 
Rexford G. Tugwell, a member of the Roosevelt 
“brain trust” in the 1930’s, implied that he was guilty 
of heresy, and suggested that FDR would never have 
made such a friendly remark about business. 

One interesting aspect of the Washington scene is 
the attitude of many Republicans, especially those 





Uncomplaining about hard work, President Kennedy 
jokes, “I have a nice home, the office is close by” 


outside of Congress. They have said that the New 
Frontier is much less radical than they had expected. 

What has won the admiration of these people is the 
absence of narrow partisanship in the new Adminis- 
tration. They were impressed by the inclusion of 
Republicans in the Kennedy Cabinet. They noticed 
that the first time the President left the White House 
to dine out he went to the home of Sen. John Sher- 
man Cooper, a Kentucky Republican and a close 
friend. 

They also liked the way the President asked Con- 
gress to restore Dwight D. Eisenhower’s old rank as a 
five-star general, and called attention to his prede- 
cessor’s ‘“‘outstanding military record and his long 
public service to our country in war and peace.” 

This brings to mind something that happened at 
former President Eisenhower’s last news conference, 
which he held on Jan. 18, two days before leaving the 
White House. 

“Can you tell us, sir,” a reporter asked, “what you 
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think is the greatest problem confronting your suc- 
cessor?” 

“Well,” said President Eisenhower, “I think that is 
answered almost by the fact that the thing that causes 
all our problems is the intransigent, unreasonable 
attitude of the communist bloc. 

“Therefore, his [Mr. Kennedy’s] basic problem— 
and, as a matter of fact, not just the President’s, 
everybody else’s—is what to do to keep ourselves 
strong and firm and yet conciliatory in trying to meet 
this terrible problem that is none of our making.” 

It is the “terrible problem” that now takes up most 
of President Kennedy’s time and thought and energy. 
He agrees with his predecessor that the United States 
must be “strong and firm and yet conciliatory,” but 
he is not satisfied that it is now strong enough. Hence 
he is moving to beef up America’s military might, 
knowing that the Russians despise weakness and re- 
spect only strength. 

But while President Kennedy has one eye on the 
Pentagon he has the other on the Department of 
Commerce. He sees the need of stimulating the econ- 
omy and building up military strength as two parts 
of one great problem. 

He feels that the United States not only has to 
convince the Soviet Union that nothing is to be gained 
by another great war, but has to persuade the un- 
committed nations in Africa and Asia that the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system is a winner that they 
might well adopt. 

Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev doesn’t like 
President Kennedy’s fondness for Theodore Roose- 
velt’s slogan, “Speak softly but carry a big stick.” In 
a recent speech, he boasted that the Soviet Union had 
a bigger stick. 

But what would disturb the Russian dictator far 
more would be a sharp improvement in the American 
economy. He is well posted on the business situation 
in this country and has been making propaganda 
capital of our economic slow-down. 

Thus, in a speech before the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism in Moscow Jan. 6, Premier Khrushchev 
exulted over Russia’s economic growth and taunted 
the United States for its large number of unemployed 
and for the fact that our steel industry was operating 
below its productive capacity. 

“By 1965,” Khrushchev said, “the ussR will out- 
strip the United States in volume of production . .. 
The victory of the USSR in economic competition 
with the United States, the victory of the whole 
socialist system over the capitalist system, will be the 
biggest turning point in history .. .” 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon looks for 
an upturn in the American economy beginning this 
month. Walter W. Heller, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, feels that “signs of an uptum 
predominate” in the business picture. 

The big problem, according to Mr. Heller, is taking 
up the slack between “what we are producing” and 
“what we can produce.” 

President Kennedy will not feel that he is making 
good in his job until he has closed that gap, or at least 
made headway toward closing it. His proposals for 
doing this are bringing more praise and blame from 
Capitol Hill. 
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U.S. dollars would 
increase education ills 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


THE BASIC PURPOSE of education can be simply 
put. It is to expose error and seek the truth. Whether 
the error lies in a maladjusted carburetor, which the 
trained mechanic will set right, or in faulty logic, 
which a philosopher can refute, is really secondary. 
Vocational or intellectual, education draws out ability 
to produce proficiency. 

Of course good teaching and, to a lesser extent, 
good equipment are vital. This applies from introduc- 
tion to the three R’s right up through the highest 
levels of graduate study. However, no discipline, to 
use the old-fashioned but accurate word for the vari- 
ous branches of learning, can actually do more than 
develop and train the critical faculty of the individual 
pupil. It is on the cultivation of this critical ability 
that all progress depends, from the invention of the 
wheel to interplanetary navigation. Only education 
can develop this ability. But misdirected education 
can also crush it. 

It is therefore tragic—no lesser word will serve—to 
see the new Administration advocating federal aid to 
education in a manner shot through with those very 
fallacies that it is the purpose of education to detect. 
The legislation now before Congress starts with the 
false assumption that there is some direct relation 
between the quality of education and the amount of 
public funds spent per capita to provide it. That 
simply is not true. 


The problems of this country have never been more 
squarely and intelligently met than by the men who 
wrote our still enduring Constitution. Yet only a small 
minority of them had ever been to college; none had 
been trained in political science and they were so uni- 
formly ignorant of modern economics as to believe 
that governmental income should cover its expendi- 
ture/ Actually no money from the Treasury was spent 
for public education during the early years of the 
republic. Nevertheless it is doubtful that we could 
today, from a population 45 times that of 1790, as- 
semble a task force that would do as good a job for 
our posterity as the Founding Fathers did for us. 
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What President Kennedy calls his “modest pro- 
gram” demands $5.6 billion in federal aid to education 
over the next three years. At the same time, “each 
state will be expected to maintain its own effort or 
contribution” in this field. It is clearly fallacious to 
couple this warning with the assurance that: “Educa- 
tion must remain a matter of state and local control.” 
When a superior says that something is “expected” 
of an inferior agency, that of itself implies control by 
the former. And when the central government takes 
the taxpayers’ money, for any purpose, it has not 


The ultimate end of government intervention 
is direction of schools by central authority 


merely the right but also the positive duty to control 
the way that money is spent. 

A stated purpose of the Kennedy plan is to “assist 
our relatively low-income states in the elevation of 
their educational standards to a national level.” The 
assumption that standardization of education means 
improvement is itself fallacious and in this instance 
debasement is far more probable. 

It is, of course, possible for Washington to take even 
more money from high-income states and redistribute 
it, less heavy service charges, to those with smaller 
financial resources. But, in the last analysis, all the 
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money for education must come from the taxpayers 
of the 50 states. Under current pressures their legisla- 
tures will undoubtedly welcome this easing of the 
revenue-raising chore. The all but inevitable effect, 
however, will be to make it more difficult to raise 
money for education in the richer states. while ac- 
tively encouraging the poorer ones to rely on guar- 
anteed federal subsidies. 

Evidence of this is already at hand. Before the 
Kennedy plan was proposed, the Maryland legisla- 
ture was considering the establishment of 800 addi- 
tional state scholarships, at the college level. When 
the program was announced the number was imme- 
diately cut to 400. It was figured at Annapolis that 
under the bill before Congress Maryland colleges 
would obtain 387 new federal scholarships in 1962. So 
the legislature decided to eliminate the equivalent, 
plus a few extra, from its program. 

So even if it were true that the quality of education 
improves with the quantity of money spent, this self- 
defeating program would offer no assurance of prog- 
ress. It would make sense only if the officials in the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare knew 
more about the subject than do the local school 
boards. The latter, being under the gun of effective 
public criticism, must show results in order to get 
their funds. There would no longer be any necessity 
for this if all educational control can gradually be 
shifted to the labyrinths of Washington, which is 
clearly the underlying purpose of this ““modest”’ bill. 


President Kennedy says that ‘‘our progress in edu- 
cation over the last generation has been substantial,” 
giving as evidence the fact that $26 billion is being 
spent for that purpose this year. Even if the current 
expenditure were ten times this huge amount, many a 
parent would have reason to question this alleged 
progress. A recent study by Syracuse University em- 
phasizes that vandalism in the public schools, almost 
unknown a generation ago, has now become a serious 
problem in many cities. In New York the bill for 
broken windows and other willful damage is running 
at the rate of $500,000 a year. ‘The reason for vandal- 
ism most often cited by teachers and students,” says 
the Syracuse report, “was boredom.” Increased bore- 
dom 1s scarcely compatible with educational progress. 

To ascertain what produces boredom one need only 
examine the courses now actually imposed on teachers 
and pupils by those so-called educationists who form 
the backbone of the federal-aid lobby. A not untypical 
illustration is found in the upstate New York high 
school, not far from Syracuse, which gives instruction 
on “learning to be livable, lovable and datable.” If 
the boys there smash windows in protest, they are 
scarcely to be blamed. A courageous member of the 
recent educational task force, Prof. Arthur Bestor, 
protested that to have such “life adjustment” courses 
actively promoted from Washington would be fatal. 
“Local communities,” he said, “should pay the full 
cost of the frills to which they may be addicted.” 
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The selective evidence bolstering the case for fed- 
eral aid is also applied to higher education. Mr. Ken- 
nedy asserts that: “An estimated one third of our 
brightest high school graduates are unable to go on to 
college principally for financial reasons.” There are 
absolutely no reliable data to support this contention. 

But it is a fact that much available scholarship 
help is now unutilized for lack of qualified applicants, 
to say nothing of the generous and rapidly expanding 
student loan facilities. It could be argued that tal- 
ented youths who do not seek out the assistance 
currently on tap reveal themselves as poor material 
by that very inertia. Nevertheless, the proposal in- 
cludes an elaborate system of federally financed 
“‘state-administered” scholarships. The probability of 
political manipulation here is the stronger because of 
the temporary lack of any supervision by H.E.W. 
That, of course, would come later, when the short- 
comings of this program make it essential to transfer 
full powers to Washington. 


Still another fallacy is found in the attempt to 
draw an acceptable line of demarcation between pub- 
lic and private schools, in respect to federal aid. 

President Kennedy, in recommending his program 
to Congress, said: ‘In accordance with the clear 
prohibition of the Constitution, no elementary or 
secondary school funds are allocated for constructing 
church schools or paying church school teachers’ 
salaries.” Since the great majority of church-directed 
schools are maintained by Roman Catholics, this has 
been praised as showing the President’s complete and 
proper impartiality in religious questions. 

While that attitude is of itself admirable, it does 
not make the President’s over-all position on federal 
aid to education more convincing, or less illogical. 
The only relevant stipulation in the Constitution 
says: “Congress shali make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” If that means that Congress must not 
finance teachers at church schools it would seem also 
to mean that Congress must not finance students at 
church schools. Yet the grandiose federal scholarship 
program now proposed wouid permit recipients “to 
attend the college of their choice.” In many cases this 
would unquestionably be one or another of our ex- 
cellent church-supported institutions. 


fs the House Democratic leader, Rep. John Mc- 
‘ormack, was quick to point out, Congress cannot 
support the public school system without ‘‘an unin- 
tentional effect upon the private school system.” The 
fact that the two have worked together so harmoni- 
ously for generations itself suggests that bureaucratic 
meddling with one is bound to affect the other, and 
probably adversely. For the ultimate end of govern- 
mental intervention in this field is the complete 
direction of all education by wholly centralized 
authority. 

To raise the Constitutional issue is therefore hap- 
pily to emphasize its clearly implied intent: Congress 
shall make no law affecting the conduct of education, 
whether public or private, sectarian or nonsectarian. 

“> 
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TAXES AND SPENDING 
CAN BE CUT 


BY REPRESENTATIVE BRUCE ALGER 





IN PUSHING AHEAD to new legis- 
lative frontiers, the government 
should offer greater opportunity for 
the individual to improve his own 
condition with his own resources. 

We can meet not only our goals 
of more economic growth and em- 
ployment, but also the threat of 
communism, by: 


1. Recognizing the need for major 
reform of our federal tax system. 

2. Adopting a tax program which 
will strengthen our capitalistic pri- 
vate enterprise society. 

3. Enlisting the support of 60 
million taxpayers in this reform 
through a widespread awareness of 
the potential savings as well as tax 
reduction involved. 


Faults of tax system 


The present tax system stunts 
personal ambition by denying just 
rewards for individual effort. 

Through capital-starvation, it has 
made the American dream of going 
into business for oneself more diffi- 
cult to fulfill. 

It has reduced the job opportu- 
nities which only a free flow of in- 
vestment funds can make possible. 

It has helped to feed inflation by 
smothering the rate of savings and 
destroying accumulated capital. 

It has slowed the rise in living 
standards which depends on capital 
formation. 

The cause of these national 
blights is the involuntary diversion 
of savings—the only source of pri- 
vate capital—from their natural flow 
toward urgently needed investment 
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fund reservoirs to the federal Treas- 
ury. 

It is about time that we got tough- 
fisted about a problem that has con- 
sistently resisted solution through a 
more restrained appeal. 

There is no sound reason why we 
should accept the inevitability of 
the present tax system. 

Even more important, we must 
be careful that much-talked-of 
future reforms are revisions that en- 
courage private incentive. 

As compelling as are the domestic 
reasons for tax-rate reform, the sit- 
uation is even more critical in view 
of Russia’s threat to bury us in a 
production race. 

We cannot win playing it the 
communist way, the way of govern- 
ment control. We became the fore- 
most nation of the world through 
free enterprise and individual initia- 
tive and we can maintain our posi- 
tion only if we continue to grow 
through that philosophy. 

Soviet planners are aware of the 
way our tax system is retarding our 
economic growth and they are bank- 
ing more on our weakness to defeat 
us than on their strength. 

For more than 12 years we have 
poured billions of taxpayer dollars 
into the economies of free world 
nations—and encouraged huge pri- 
vate investments—in order to build 
up their supplies of capital and 
stiffen their resistance to commu- 
nism. At the same time we have 
ignored at home the very lesson we 
are striving to teach abroad, that 
adequate capital funds are vital to 





the stability and growth of a free 
economy. 


Role of businessmen 


In an international economic war, 
the businessman is the front-line 
soldier because the achievements of 
those engaged in commercial activi- 
ties largely decide the rate of our 
economic growth. 

Yet we are, in a sense, demanding 
that our business community de- 
molish Russia’s challenge without 
permitting it to use the only weapon 
that can effectively turn the tide. 
That is a steady flow of investment 
funds for starting and expanding 
business enterprises. 

We musi unshackle the business 
community so that it can meet the 
Russian thrust on more equal 
ground. If we are to show the world 
the genuine flowering of free enter- 
prise, we must first achieve an en- 
lightened transformation of the tax 
system. 

How can we ever expect to get 
the recipients of foreign aid funds 
off our fiscal backs unless we demon- 
strate, by our own example, that the 
true path to the full rewards of a 
free economic system is a sound tax 
program? Failure in this could 
mean that we will be committed to 
keeping recipient nations on Ameri- 
can taxpayer-dollar doles from now 
on. 
The most comprehensive program 
for reform of federal tax rates and 
methods is now before the Congress 
in several bills. The legislation is 
best known as the Herlong-Baker 
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Taxes and spending can be cut continued 


bills. My colleagues on the Ways 
and Means Committee—Rep. A. S. 
Herlong, Jr., a Florida Democrat, 
and Rep. Howard H. Baker, Repub- 
lican of Tennessee, are the chief 
sponsors. After studying the Her- 
long-Baker bills I have introduced 
an identical bill. [In the House each 
member has his own bills. | The leg- 
islation would reduce both individ- 
ual and corporate income tax rates 
over a five-year period; defer taxes 
for individuals on long-term capital 
gains as long as the taxpayer rein- 
vests his holdings; reduce the rates of 
tax on estates and gifts, and estab- 
lish more realistic depreciation rules. 


How taxes would drop 


The top rate of individual income 
tax rates would be brought down, 
by the end of the fifth year of ap- 
plication, from 91 per cent to 47 
per cent. The first bracket would 
be reduced from 20 per cent to 
15 per cent and there would be 
corresponding reductions in all the 
interim rates. 

Let me cite a few examples. The 
$8,000 to $10,000 bracket of taxable 
income would be brought down 
from its present 34 per cent to 19 
per cent; the $16,000 to $18,000 
bracket from 50 to 23 per cent; the 
$50,000 to $60,000 bracket from 75 
to 31 per cent for single taxpayers. 

The top corporate rate would be 
reduced from 52 per cent to 47 per 
cent through annual reductions of 
one point each year over the five- 
year span. The linkage of the top 
rates of individual and corporate 
taxes is an especially enlightened 
move, since 85 per cent of the total 
business population is composed of 
unincorporated firms. In fairness 
they should not be taxed at higher 
rates than corporations. 

Over five years, a reduction of 25 
per cent would be made in the time 
during which businesses’ could 
charge off the cost of depreciable 
property. Estate tax rates would be 
reduced from a top of 77 per cent to 
47 per cent and the top rate of gift 
tax from 57.75 per cent to 35.25 
per cent. All lower rates of both 
taxes would be reduced in propor- 
tion. 

These bills strike at the crux of 
the tax problem which is the sharp 
climb in the graduated rates in the 
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middle income brackets. This is the 
bottleneck that has slowed the flow 
of investment funds, especially the 
risk venture variety, since our cap- 
ital availability is firmly tied to the 
rate at which savings can be ac- 
cumulated. 

None can refute that we must 
look to the savings, principally of 
those in the middle and upper 
brackets, for the venture funds to 
create jobs, start and expand busi- 
nesses, make products available at 


prices within reach. Even though 
we sometimes forget or turn away 
from it, every material need, every 
benefit, every business advance, 
every rise in living standards has a 
common progenitor, and that is 
capital. When tax reduction is men- 
tioned it tends, sometimes, to pro- 
duce twin fears in the minds of many 
Americans, not excluding those who 
appreciate the need for action. 
The first of these concerns is 
based on the apprehension that de- 


Representative Alger, the author of this article, 
is a member of the tax-writing House Ways and 
Means Committee. He is a Republican from Texas 
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ficit spending would result. The 
second, and allied fear, is for the 
revenue effect of the reductions. 
Our bills have provisions which 
completely dispel both fears. 


Potential for savings 


A built-in safeguard eliminates 
the possibility that the bills will 
cause deficit spending. This safety 
valve is a provision that permits 
postponement of rate reductions in 
any year in which an unbalanced 


TAXABLE INCOME* 


budget is threatened. Certainly 
this should allay the fears of even 
the most staunch budget balancers. 

As to the revenue effect, the 
authors of this legislation believe 
that any loss will be more than off- 
set by the increased revenue re- 
sulting from the greater economic 
growth made possible by the un- 
leashing of investment funds. 

This appraisal is based on the 
calculation that each one per cent 
annual increase in the rate of 
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economic growth will produce $1 
billion in additional federal revenue. 
As the revenue effect of our bills 
would average out at less than $3.5 
billion annually, or the equivalent 
of a 3.5 per cent rate of economic 
growth, a five per cent average rate 
of growth over the next five years 
would not only offset the revenue 
effect but provide an excess of $1.5 
billion. 

Over and above these benefits is 
another that could prove to be the 
most important of all. 

This is the postponement feature, 
which can be the launching pad for 
the greatest and most dynamic of- 
fensive against government waste 
that our country has ever witnessed. 

Over the years the federal govern- 
ment has been growing rapidly at 
the expense of economic growth, 
upon which it depends for revenue. 
This process has gone unchecked be- 
cause there has been no competing 
claims for the use of the revenue 
overlap. Our bills fill this void by 
setting up an effective counterclaim. 

Every one of the country’s 60 
million income taxpayers would be 
enrolled automatically as a watch- 
dog of the treasury. Taxpayers are 
bound to insist that the government 
exercise every possible economy 
because their anticipated tax re- 
ductions will depend upon it. 

When the people have a clearly 
defined choice between tax reform 
and increased federal spending, you 
don’t need a crystal ball to predict 
which they will choose. 

The collective weight of this pres- 
sure for economy is guaranteed to 
have a restraining effect on the size 
of public expenditures. As a con- 
gressman, I know that members of 
both houses will be loath to vote for 
appropriations that would tip the 
scale of budgetary balance. The ex- 
ecutive branch should be just as 
fearful. 

No one would invite the wrath of 
taxpayers who did not receive tax 
reductions upon which they had 
counted. The economies resulting 
would in no way restrict military 
and other essential expenditures. 

We have in this legislation, then, 
dual forces for impressive and last- 
ing public betterment—the urgently 
needed tax-rate reform and a check- 
rein on government spending. END 
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HOW TO BE AN 
EFFECTIVE 
EXECUTIVE 


Five ways to make better use 
of your ability and experience 


“WITH ALL HIS ability and experience, why doesn’t 
the boss ever get anything done?” wonders a young engi- 
neer. He would have been much surprised to hear the 
boss asking the same question about him only a few 
hours earlier. 
Able, experienced and hard-working men who fail to 
get results are not uncommon. This is unnecessary waste. 
Effectiveness is not inborn like a gift for music. Effec- 
tive executives are made. Effectiveness is 90 per cent sys- 
tem—made up largely of concentration on five essentials: 
> To doa few jobs well. 
> To eliminate the obsolete. 
> To know how to spend time. 
> To avoid unproductive decisions. 
> To test ideas. 


Whai results are needed? 


“T am so busy I don’t get any work done,” is a common 
quip around the office luncheon table. But it’s no joke; it 
is the typical situation of an ineffective executive. He 
tries to do a little bit of everything. As a result, the more 
he does, the less gets done. 

To concentrate on a few jobs and do them well is the 
first rule of effectiveness. Most of us can, at best, do one 
thing well at a time. Yet most of us, most of the time, try 
to do several. To be effective one must therefore first set 
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FOR SUCCESS: 


Focus effort | 
on 
fewer jobs 
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priorities: What are the two, or three, or four important 
contributions I have to make? What are the few which, 
if done well, will really make a difference in the perform- 
ance of my department or of my company? What are 
the many that won’t really make any difference, no mat- 
ter how well they are done? Not to do the latter—no 
matter how urgent they look—is the secret of every ef- 
fective executive. 

To find these priority tasks a manager starts with the 
question: What results do we need? 

He does not start with concern for the work needed or 
the skills that go into it. He asks again and again: What 
does the business require from me and my unit? What 
does the boss require from me to get the right results in 
his job? In other words, the question, ‘“Where do we want 
to go?” always comes before, “How do we get there?” 

This approach does a good deal more than bring out the 
priority areas. It produces another requirement for 
executive effectiveness: working communications between 
a manager and his superior. Instead of worrying what to 
expect from the boss, the effective manager worries over 
what the boss should expect of him and his unit. This 
almost guarantees that whatever the unit comes up with 
will be effective, will be weleomed without any selling, and 
will make sense to the people who have to use the results. 

The accent on priorities applies not only to the work an 
executive does himself; it applies equally to the work of 
his department or his business. Effective managers con- 
centrate their department’s work on a small number of 
major tasks. They know that in business, as in all of life, 
a small number of events account for most of the obtain- 
able results. Ten items in a product line of 1,000 usually 
produce three quarters of the sales; a handful of cus- 
tomers, among many thousands, usually account for the 
bulk of the orders; a few workers cause the bulk of ac- 
cidents, of absenteeism, of grievances. 

An effective product policy stresses, therefore, the few 
products that will bring in bulk business. An effective 
sales policy stresses the few customers who will produce 
most orders. An effective personnel policy isolates and 
treats the few real trouble spots. This applies with even 
greater force to the products that will produce tomorrow’s 
sales and profits, or to the (continued on page 44) 
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WELFARE PUSH SPARKS 


NEW UNION 


Cost of two-way drive for security instead of raises will fall on everyone 


UNIONS are stepping up a two-pronged drive for 
more complete and permanent welfare benefits. If the 
drive succeeds, it will mean increased costs for all 
employers and more presstire for higher prices to 
consumers. 

From the gevernment the unions will ask increased 
benefits to be paid for by higher taxes which every 
business will pay whether or not its workers belong 
to unions. 

From employers, they will ask bigger welfare pro- 
grams, costs of which must be met from profits or 
from higher prices to customers. 

The goal is to give the worker and his family more 
security against the hazards of unemployment, dis- 
ability, old age and death. 

The shift in union emphasis from higher pay to 
more family security was spurred by the combination 
of rising unemployment and high wage levels. Help 
for the jobless, the sick and the aged seems likely to 
have more public appeal than a drive for higher wages 
—although it may be equally expensive. 

Union leaders seem convinced of strong employe 
interest in and the need for more emphasis on welfare 
benefits, but employers will likely encounter mixed 
reactions among their employes, depending on the 
job situation and outlook in the particular company 
or industry. 

In the opinion of Dr. George W. Taylor, a public 
member of the President’s new Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy, a big issue ahead will 
be how to divide the fruits of the economy between 
those who are at work and those who are idle. 

“The contest will be between the high hopes of 
those who are working and the fears of those who are 
laid off,” he told NATION’s BUSINEsSsS. “Should the 
additional money the programs will require go into 
higher wages for those on the job or into benefits for 
those who lose their jobs?” 

Where wages already are high and the employer 
has only a little money to spare, employes will likely 
prefer that the money be used for benefit payments, 
Dr. Taylor points out. 

Employes with long seniority in a stable industry 
will prefer higher pay to jobless benefits. 
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Seymour Brandwein, AFL-CIO economist who fol- 
lows collective bargaining developments in this field, 
believes that growing experience with employe wel- 
fare measures has heightened both employe and em- 
ployer interest in them. 

“Both are aware of their value,” he says. “The real 
issue now is the pace of benefits.” 


Two kinds of benefits 


Employe benefits of government and private vari- 
eties fall into two groups: 

Those designed to defray all or part of the cost of 
hospital, surgical and medical care—so-called health 
insurance. 

Those designed to replace loss of income. These in- 
clude payments to employes when they are not work- 
ing because they were discharged, are laid off, on 
strike, sick, injured or retired, and payments to their 
dependents when they die. 

With respect to health and life insurance, the 
spreading union aim—in addition to the usual ones of 
increasing coverage, expanding it to include depend- 
ents, and shifting more of the cost to employers—is to 
preserve the protection for the employe when he is 
not working for whatever reason, but particularly 
when he is laid off. 

Last year’s basic steel agreement, following the 
116-day strike, extended from one to six months the 
period during which regular employes retain life in- 
surance, hospitalization and surgical protection fol- 
lowing layoff. The General Electric Company went 
further last fall. It extended protection for a year. 

Almost half of the hospital benefit plans regularly 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics continue 
protection while a worker is laid off for periods rang- 
ing from one month to more than two years. Half the 
plans which provide surgical or medical benefits 
continue the protection for periods ranging from two 
weeks to two years. Where the protection is for a lay- 
off of six months or longer, the employe usually as- 
sumes some cost if the employer has. been paying all 
of it, or more of the cost if the employer has shared 
it. This is also true of life insurance. 

Insurance protection for a longer period during lay- 
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offs will be discussed in coming automobile industry 
negotiations. The United Automobile Workers will 
hold a special convention in Detroit at the end of 
this month to formulate specific new contract de- 
mands. Three-year contracts expire at the end of 
August. 

Jack Conway, assistant to UAW President Walter 
P. Reuther, told NATION’s BuSINEss that the union 
will press for company-paid health and life insurance 
protection during lay-offs for longer than the one to 
four months common to most of its contracts. 


Reinsurance plan studied 


The uAw, Mr. Conway says, also is studying the 
feasibility of a reinsurance plan which would permit 
a worker to carry his insurance protection with him 
as he moves from one employer to another. Some 
pension plans operate this way, with the participating 
employers paying into a common fund. 

More workers also are retaining health insurance 
protection when they retire. About 40 per cent of 
plans surveyed by the BLS continue hospital and 
surgical benefits for both the retired worker and his 
dependents. The percentage has doubled in five years. 

In a recent three-year period, according to the 
Health Insurance Association of America, the number 
of policies issued which permit workers to continue 
their protection during retirement on the same basis 
as when they were working rose from 24 to 48 per cent. 

It is also common to allow a retired worker to con- 
vert a group life insurance policy without a medical 
examination. 

The legislative approach to more health insurance 
is focused right now on President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal for medical care for the aged under social se- 
curity, as outlined in the Anderson-King bill. 

Unions are supporting the bill, but would like to 
eliminate the deductibility feature, which requires the 
beneficiary to pay the first $10 of hospital costs for 
each of the first nine days of hospitalization. They 
would cover ‘e higher cost through higher taxes. 

Congress last year enacted a federal-state program 
for medical care for the aged persons who cannot pay 
their own way. But union leaders want federal con- 
trol in this field, just as they want it in two other 
areas of health insurance benefits for workers under 
state laws. The other (continued on page 80) 
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Unemployment pay—Federal 
control, bigger payments, 
more from employers. 

Life insurance—To remain 

in effect when unemployed, 
when retired. 
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dependents, continue in effect 
when laid off or retired. 

Sick pay—Guaranteed 

income when sick. 
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International authority outlines 


future world trade opportunities 


FIRED by an accelerating rate of economic develop- 
ment, a boom in trade is sweeping the world, creating 
new markets for American goods in both industrial- 
ized and less developed countries. 

Already U. S. exports are running at a $20 billion an- 
nual rate. This figure should double by 1970, providing 
a market for some $40 billion of United States goods. 

One factor that should help American traders is 
establishment of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. OECD supersedes the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, a 
1948 product of the Marshall Plan. America’s mem- 
bership in OECD would provide her with access to a 
forum serving Canada and 18 Western European 
countries. This forum would help in reconciling dif- 
ferences in trade policies among members of OECD 
and help prevent discrimination against the United 
States as a result of emerging trade blocs within 
Europe. 

The U. S. is expected to become a full member 
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when the organization begins its official life Sept. 30. 
American participation in OECD has the indorsement 
of many groups, including the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

In the aims of OECD a great deal of emphasis is 
laid on the promotion and coordination of Western 
aid to underdeveloped countries. The new organiza- 
tion is in this respect far more outward-looking than 
the OEEC, which was concerned solely with the Euro- 
pean economies. Thus, while the precise functions of 
OECD are not yet fully defined, it could provide the 
United States with a means of closer cooperation 
with its European friends in trade and aid. 

Surprisingly, reiatively few American companies 
have thus far concerned themselves with internationai 


The author, Geoffrey S. Browne, is Managing Di- 
rector of The Economist Intelligence Unit of London. 
He is an internationally recognized authority on prob- 
lems of world trade. 
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trade. Some 95 per cent cater almost exclusively to 
the home market. Often their interest in international 
trade is purely defensive, trying to meet competition 
from overseas production, much of it stimulated by 
American dollars. 

No U. S. Administration is likely to be so illogical 
as to pour out dollars to industrialize other countries 
and then deny those countries the right to sell in the 
U. S. Many of the semi-industrialized countries, hav- 
ing satisfied a sizable proportion of their need for 
manufactured consumer goods from domestic sources, 
can look forward to increasing their capacity to export. 

The U. S. producer can be safe in his own market 
only if his production costs are more in line with 
those abroad. This is unlikely to happen for some 
years. Here’s how wages per hour compare at present: 
$2.22 in the U. S.; 67 cents in the United Kingdom; 
58 cents in West Germany; 30 cents in Japan; and 
10 cents in India. It is true that wage levels are only 
one factor in labor costs. Productivity is another, and 
the U. S. leads here. But other countries are learning 
to use American-style equipment and methods to in- 
crease their productivity. 

There is, therefore, not only the opportunity, but 
also a need for more American companies to extend 
their activities abroad. They will find it useful then 
to consider: 


> Where these opportunities will be found. 
> How to take advantage of them. 


The rewards of U. S. enterprise in other countries 
have so far been worth while. A recent survey showed 
that 30 per cent of executives of leading American 
companies interviewed said their foreign operations 
yielded a return more than double that on invest- 
ments within the United States. In no case did they 
say the return was less. 


Where opportunities are best 


Where, then, are the best opportunities for business 
expansion abroad? Industrialized countries are other 
industrial countries’ best customers. Exports of U. S. 
manufactures to Canada, Europe and Japan are 40 
per cent higher than those to all the rest of the world. 

Western Europe holds the best opportunities for 10 
years and more. Its expansion since the war has been 
faster than in America and, with the impetus given 
by the free trade areas, it is likely to continue so. By 
1970 economic expansion in the countries of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and European Free Trade 
Area, in terms of gross national product, will almost 
certainly be more than 50 per cent higher than in 
1955. These countries have a population of nearly 260 
million with a standard of living already second only 
to that of North America. 

European imports from the U. S. have expanded 
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40 per cent in the past 10 years, while trade between 
European countries grew by 100 per cent. The im- 
mense intra-European growth of trade is likely to 
continue for five years. After that, the industrial costs 
gap between the U. S. and Europe should narrow and 
the European trading blocs will be more securely 
established. This will enable them to give more con- 
sideration to American pressure for tariff reduction, 
and a rapid increase in imports from the U. S. will be 
possible. 

The unique American ability to pioneer and market 
specialized articles will continue to be an important 
factor. Examples of products in which the U. S. still 
has a number of advantages are agricultural machin- 
ery, chemicals, some types of commercial vehicles, and 
heavy industrial plant such as steel-making machin- 
ery. The need for the kind of sophisticated consumer 
goods which the U. S. is peculiarly well qualified to 
supply will also increase enormously with growing 
wealth. 

Prospects for U. S. business in the less developed 
countries should also be better in the next 10 years. 
Their vital need is for a rapid acceleration of economic 
growth to raise their present near-subsistence level of 
life. This need has now come to be recognized as one 
of the world’s major challenges. Even to achieve an 
average income of $160 per capita by 1969 (compared 
with about $120 for these countries in 1960 and more 
than $2,000 in the U. S.) the rate of growth of the 
1950’s must be doubled. 

This can only result from international capital 
transfers on an increasing scale. Already there are 
signs that international assistance will be consider- 
ably stepped up in the 1960’s. These signs include the 
doubling of the capital resources of the World Bank, 
the 50 per cent increase in International Monetary 
Fund quotas, and the inauguration of operations by 
the International Development Association, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and the European 
Common Market Overseas Development Fund. 

U. S. inability greatly to increase its. loans and 
grants will be more than offset by other industrialized 
countries, which are now in a position to share more 
of the burden. 


Latin American prospects 


The expansion of the underdeveloped countries 
should therefore proceed at a greater rate than in the 
past. This is likely to be particularly true of Latin 
America, which already enjoys the major part of U. S. 
loans, as opposed to grants (more than 40 per cent of 
outstanding Export-Import Bank loans are in this 
area), and which will benefit also from the new pro- 
gram of social development for which the U. S. has 
earmarked an initial $500 million. 

The painful readjustments (continued on page 50) 
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Here’s how to 
identify and build 
on your company’s 
secret of success 
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MANY COMPANIES today fear that they have stopped moving 
ahead. Most find their profits shrinking even when they man- 
age to boost sales. So a big question in U. S. business is: How 
do we get back our momentum? 

Finding out what has made your organization click in the 
past is the best prescription for keeping up the pace of prog- 
ress, say consultants who have seen some companies lose their 
zip without knowing why. 

Ask a businessman, “Why do customers patronize you in- 
stead of a competitor?” and he may have difficulty answering. 

The notion that most successful companies got that way by 
being well run may be misleading, according to a confidential 
survey of 20 leading management consultants. Success usually 
flows from one or two special factors that overcome a host of 
drawbacks. The secret may be a brilliant innovation or a per- 
fect location. Occasionally it is something as wispy as a glamor- 
ous image in the public mind or a stroke of fortunate timing. 

In almost every case, the advantage is transitory. Unless it 
is recognized and consciously revitalized, it will ebb away. 

“Often, a firm thinks that running a trim ship is enough 
to assure progress,” says one veteran consulting engineer. “It 
has an established reputation, a respected trademark, a good 
clientele. If there is careful attention to details, if costs are 
cut and good personnel are hired, how can they fail? 

“Well, good, tight administration is fine. It will maximize 
profits and minimize losses. But big success will usually de- 
pend on protecting one element of company personality that 
extends or adds to the original impetus.” 

This hard-to-define certain something—some call it the spe- 
cial genius of a company—may be one of several patterns of 
behavior. It may be conscious or unconscious. It probably 
originated in the personality of one man, either from his 
imaginativeness or his bullheadedness. 

The most common success factors, the experts say, are four. 
Ask yourself which has been your firm’s specialty: 


1. Expansionism—A habit of being constantly on the move, 
a determination to force big opportunities. 
2. Superalertness—Aggressiveness of the day-to-day, close- 
to-the-vest variety; exploiting every short-term advantage. 
3. A new slant—A strikingly original approach to quality, 
service, price, marketing techniques, or form of distribution. 
4. Identification with customers—Detection of an unfilled 
need among a certain class of customers and a conscious pro- 
gram to meet it. 
These are four elusive ideas, but they compel careful study. 
Look at some examples and see how close they come to 
your experiences. 


The expansionist company 
A successful manufacturing company is headed by a man 
whose restless energy has always made him leapfrog the 
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present and look for ways to grow. Starting on borrowed cap- 
ital, the firm began without production facilities of its own, 
selling an inexpensive product made by an outside contractor. 

Most companies would have used the first fruits of success 
for a small plant to make their own product. This one devoted 
its earnings to buying out another small firm, and expanding 
its line. 

In the decade that followed, even a momentary leveling 
out in the pace of growth has been avoided as frantically as 
most companies would fight to stave off bankruptcy. New 
products have been added constantly. 

Few can copy this company’s formula. The progress has 
come entirely from the personality of a single man whose 
methods would spell destruction for the average executive. 
But this extreme example of an expansionist company may 
help you to see whether your firm has had some of the in- 
gredient in its previous growth. If so, there is danger that a 
decline in one man’s active leadership may leave you without 
this success factor. 

It’s unsafe to assume that such a company would, in the 
absence of its driving force, simply slip into a more normal 
gear and continue growing reasonably well, according to one 
expert who has watched several firms of this kind quickly fall 
apart. A chief executive with this drive gathers around him men 
of two types: a few who have some share of his own ambition 
and dynamism whom he holds in line by greater force of char- 
acter; many more who unquestioningly obey his orders. 

If the mainspring leaves the scene or slackens his force a 
little, the small group of high-powered men often breaks up 
into individuals who go out on their own and become the 
toughest competitors for their old firm. The docile ones have 
no talent for sudden leadership. 

So this kind of company carries the seeds of its destruction, 
unless the old success tactor is deliberately replaced with 
another. 


The superalert company 

In 1946, a group of young businessmen formed an export 
trading company. They appointed agents in many countries 
and invited orders in an almost unlimited range of products. 

In those days of shortage, the problem was to get the goods. 
Orders for dozens of varied items came in. As each one arrived, 
one of the partners began contacting every known manufac- 
turer and wholesaler—sometimes getting partial quantities 
from several suppliers. The firm adapted to new challenges 
almost daily. When major manufacturers turned down their 
orders or quoted six-month delivery time, they found small 
producers who could sell them occasional odd lots. 

As old opportunities dried up and new ones opened, these 
active traders moved with remarkable quickness. 

After three years, foreign orders began to slip because many 
countries lacked dollars and (continued on page 98) 
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successful 
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well-run 
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HOW’ 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Irrespective of congressional ac- 
tion on the Sugar Act, the American 
market seems assured of plenty of 
sugar at relatively stable prices. 

Before imports from Cuba were 
suspended, about 55 per cent of 
our sugar came from domestic 
areas (offshore as well as conti- 
nental U. S.), about one third from 
Cuba, the rest from other countries. 

The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that domestic producers 
and processors will supply at least 
60 per cent of the roughly 10 mil- 
lion tons needed this year. This 
level of production would fully 
utilize existing processing facilities 
on the mainland. 

However, some new facilities are 
under construction, and present fa- 
cilites and methods are being im- 
proved. 

Accumulated free world stocks 
are adequate to fill the gap in our 
requirements left by Cuba. About 
three fourths of the foreign sugar 
likely to become available would be 
in countries already holding U. S. 
quotas and in other Latin American 
countries. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Local public housing agencies are 
putting up more and more housing 
units. 

3y mid-1961 an estimated 491,- 
902 units will be completed. A year 
later the total will be about 521,900. 
Other units already under construc- 
tion or programed will soon bring 
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Where U. S. gets its sugar 


Before Cuban embargo 


Others 


the total to than 
rental units. 

Units already built could accom- 
modate one household out of every 
10 of the approximately 20 million 
families who rent. 

The ratio of the number of all 
public housing units to the number 
of urban area families renting is 
about one to 26. 

Public housing is not restricted 
to tenants at the bottom of the in- 
come ladder. At the close of 1960 
it was possible for a four-member 
family with annual income of $6,000 
to retain occupancy in certain pub- 
lic housing projects. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Businessmen plan to spend three 
per cent less on new plant and equip- 
ment in 1961 than in 1960. In dol- 
lars, the total is a fraction more 
than $34.5 billion. 

A government survey reveals that 
the decline in investment, which be- 
gan in the third quarter of 1960, 
will continue at least through the 
first half of this year. Business 
plans for the second half indicate a 
slight increase in capital spending. 

Despite this decrease in invest- 
ment, manufacturing and_ trade 
firms and public utilities all expect 
to better their 1960 sales perform- 
ance in 1961. Estimated increases 
range from three to seven per cent. 

Manufacturing firms plan out- 
lays of $14 billion in 1961—about 
$1.5 billion behind last year. Most 
of this decline will be in the durable 
goods industries. The petroleum, 


more 620,000 


Domestic 


~ Philippines 


Domestic 


Philippines 


(Mexico, Peru, 
Dominican 
Republic, etc.) 


Source: Department of Agriculture 


chemical and food industries ac- 
count for the expected rise in non- 
durable goods industries. Groups 
showing declines for 1961 are tex- 
tiles and paper. 

Railroads also are planning sharp 
reductions in outlays. Their invest- 
ment will be the lowest in 15 years. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Creeping costs and clever compe- 
tition are constantly pressing dis- 
tribution businessmen to seek new, 
better, cheaper operating methods. 

For instance, a growing number 
of retail grocery operators are turn- 
ing to the tray-pack method of 
stocking their shelves. Tray-pack in- 
volves cutting cardboard cases into 
trays. 

it results in faster, neater stock- 
ing than the old can-by-can meth- 
od. The Department of Agriculture 
says tray-pack stock can be handled 
in 29 per cent less time than non- 
tray merchandise. 

Thus, the housewife finds fuller 
shelves on her shopping trip. 

The need for such cost-cutting 
improvements is emphasized by the 
Super Market Institute’s report 
that average weekly sales of super- 
markets opened in 1960 were off 
three per cent from new-store sales 
in 1959. 

Drug stores, also caught in the 
price-cost-competition swirl, have 
made their own operating adjust- 
ments. 

A survey by Americun Druggist 
shows that only one out of 10 drug 
stores in the U. S. today operates 
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on a completely clerk-service basis. 
Two or three decades ago self-serv- 
ice stores were in the minority. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Few problems in the interna- 
tional economic field are as misun- 
derstood as America’s balance of 
payments deficit and its causes. 

Some confuse balance of pay- 
ments with balance of trade, and as- 
sume that the U. S. has a trade def- 
icit. This is not the case. Rather, 
we are exporting nearly $5 billion 
a year more than we are importing. 
Others suggest that the deficit is 
caused in part by U. S. direct pri- 
vate investment abroad. 

The fact is that remittances of 
dividends and profits from foreign 
subsidiaries and branches of Amer- 
ican parent companies exceeded the 
outflow of new direct foreign in- 
vestment in 1960. Moreover, for- 
eign subsidiaries buy substantial 
quantities of parts produced in do- 
mestic factories. They also create 
foreign markets for other U. S. 
goods—thus increasing our exports. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Although congressional action so 
far has been confined to the more 
publicized measures of President 
Kennedy’s 16-point priority legisla- 
tive program, various committees 
and subcommittees have been hold- 
ing hearings and studying the regu- 
lar appropriation bills. 

While the so-called emergency 
measures will result in substantial 
unbudgeted expenditures, the size 
of the potential 1962 deficit will be 
determined largely by action taken 
on the revised Eisenhower budget, 
which originally contemplated a 
surplus of $1.5 billion. 

After the Easter recess Congress 
will get down to business on appro- 
priation bills, undoubtedly advised 
by constituents on matters such as 
the size of the public debt, the 
threat of inflation, balance of pay- 
ments, taxes, and the state of the 
local economy. 


LABOR 


Further federal regulation of 
private welfare and pension funds 
is proposed by Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell, chairman of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

The Welfare and Pension Plans 
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Disclosure Act passed in 1958 re- 
quires that detailed information re- 
garding these plans be filed with the 
Secretary of Labor. It stipulates 
that the information be made avail- 
able to all who are covered under 
the plans. The Secretary serves 
merely as a custodian of the plans 
because Congress intended the law 
to be self-policing. It placed full 
responsibility for enforcement on 
the complaints of plan participants 
and beneficiaries. 

Mr. Powell’s’ proposal would 
require filing of more detailed state- 
ments, give the Secretary enforce- 
ment powers and provide new crim- 
inal provisions making abuses 
subject to prosecution. 

Former Rep. Ludwig Teller of 
New York, father of the present 
Disclosure Act, is critical of the 
proposed amendments. He says, 
“The present Act should be given a 
chance to operate before any amend- 
ments are passed. There is no basis 
for reinstating in the law the very 
provisions which Congress already 
has rejected. ... There have been no 
disclosures of racketeering or mal- 
administration in welfare and pen- 
sion funds since the law was 
enacted.” 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


There are increasing signs that 
the Administration will use pump- 
priming of the economy as justifica- 
tion for increased federal spending 
in the natural resources field. 

The Forest Service is planning 
an elaborate program of federal aid 
to small woodland owners. The pro- 
gram would involve direct subsidy, 
cost-sharing, technical assistance, 
marketing assistance, price report- 
ing, formation of cooperatives, 
credit extension, federal forest fire 
insurance, purchase of private 
lands, and built-in controls guar- 
anteeing performance by the pri- 
vate owner. Estimated cost: $421 
million. 

In the domestic mining industry, 
proposals include a lead-zinc sta- 
bilization bill. The government 
would pay small producers of lead 
and zine the difference between 
the market price and a stabilization 
price. 

President Kennedy, in his natu- 
ral resources message, urged a mul- 
timillion dollar program of public 
works to develop water resources 
for irrigation, flood control, water 


supply, and federal hydropower. 
Pump-priming will be argued, al- 
though there is danger that the ex- 
penditures will take place after the 
economy is on the road to recovery 
and will have an inflationary effect. 


TAXATION 


Bipartisan support is forming for 
legislation already proposed in both 
houses to allow deductions for leg- 
islative expenses if they meet the 
“ordinary and necessary” tests. 

A bill introduced by Rep. Hale 
Boggs, Democrat of Louisiana, is 
the first of eight similar bills in the 
House. Senators R. Vance Hartke, 
Democrat of Indiana, and Robert S. 
Kerr, Democrat of Oklahoma, have 
introduced a companion bill in the 
Senate. Last year, both business and 
labor favored such legislation. Later 
the unions cooled to the idea. 

Carried to the extreme, present 
regulations could ban as deductions 
money spent by the ordinary citizen- 
businessman in a community zon- 
ing fight or, at the other end, by 
large associations seeking to make 
themselves heard by Congress. 

Feelings will run high on this 
legislation and Congress will be 
awaiting cues from back home. 

A bright spot for business is the 
likelihood of depreciation reform. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Recent studies have put into 
sharp focus the federal govern- 
ment’s role in dealing with the 
transportation industry. 

One result has been a proposal 
to consolidate the federal transport 
regulatory agencies. The proposal 
has some serious flaws. 

Each of the regulatory agencies 
has a separate basic law to guide it. 
It would be difficult for a consoli- 
dated commission to function under 
several basic laws, and it would take 
considerable time to draw up one 
law to apply to all forms of trans- 
portation. In the meantime, there 
could be chaos. 

The separate agencies have, over 
the years, gained expert knowledge 
in their fields, and a body of court 
decisions to guide them. Consolida- 
tion would sacrifice this experience. 

The government’s transportation 
activities do need coordination. This 
should be obtained through the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. 
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BE EFFECTIVE 


continued from page 35 


policies for tomorrow’s problems 
and opportunities. 


Off with the old 


Less important matters, whether 
activities or products, always over- 
whelm us unless we have a system 
to push them out of the way. A sec- 
ond cause of executive ineffective- 
ness is lack of some_ systematic 
procedure to find out which of the 
things we do today should be 
dropped. 

Nothing that man does is eternal. 
Yet manager after manager, busi- 
ness after business, has elaborate 
procedures to screen proposals for 
new activities, investments and 
products—and nothing to find and 
eliminate the old and obsolete that 
devour money, time and manpower. 

There is a great deal of talk to- 
day about creativity as the source 
of innovation. The only dependable 
way to get innovation, however, is 
to make sure that we get rid of the 
old, the outworn, the no longer prof- 
itable or productive. 

It is a manager’s job to keep his 
organization lean, young, flexible, 
and eager for new things. This re- 
quires that the old and obsolete be 
sloughed off. An effective executive 
does not confuse flabbiness with 
muscle. This may be called business 
weight control; and it is much the 
same kind of a job as keeping down 
one’s own weight. 

There is only one way to make 
sure that the obsolete is abandoned: 
to put every product, activity and 
operation on trial for its life every 
two or three years. The question 
should be asked periodically, and 
preferably on a schedule: “If we 
were not doing this today, would we 
start it?” If the answer is “no,” the 
product, the activity, the operation 
is ready to be abandoned. This goes 
for personnel programs or sales pro- 
grams as well as for products. 

Above all, it goes for research. 

“Our greatest weakness,” wrote 
the head of one of our leading re- 
search laboratories in his recent an- 
nual letter to his senior scientists, 
“does not lie in picking the wrong 
projects. It lies in keeping on with 
the wrong project long after we 
know that we aren’t going to have 
success or that the success of the 
project won’t make much difference 
to the company’s results.” 


Where does the time go? 


Perfect knowledge of the right 
priorities will not make a man an 
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effective manager, if he does not 
give them the time they need. Most 
executives know that time is their 
scarcest and most perishable re- 
source. Most of them have learned 
that time, in the words of an old 
railroad executive, ‘should only be 
bought in the large economy pack- 
age.” 

Twenty slugs of 10 minutes each 
spent on an important job are rarely 
as productive as 60 minutes spent 
in one concentrated chunk. A hun- 
dred driblets of two minutes each, 
the famous ‘‘between two telephone 
calls” work habit, will rarely pro- 
duce anything at all. 

There is no dearth of literature 
on how to use time. Whatever is 
written on the topic is gobbled up 
by harassed executives. Yet they 
continue to be harassed, and inef- 
fective. 

The reason is largely that few ex- 
ecutives know how they spend their 
time. It is not something one knows 
intuitively. Guessing how one spends 
his time is like the familiar game of 
guessing the number of beans in a 
jar. 

If you don’t believe this, jot down 
how you think you spend your time, 
put it into a sealed envelope. Then 
have your secretary run a time 
check on you for three weeks. But 
don’t fire the girl; it isn’t her fault. 
One expert on the use of time has 
been doing this to himself every six 
or nine months for years. The re- 
sults still make him blush. 

There is actually no other way to 
know how the executive’s time 
really goes than to run a periodic 
check on it. All truly effective exec- 
utives do this, one way or another. 
They constantly check the time 
they should use for priority jobs 
against their actual allocation of 
time. 

The head of a large company mak- 
ing precision instruments knew all 
along that close personal contact 
with his customers was his first and 
most important job. He was also 
sure that he did it. Yet the com- 
pany steadily lost market standing 
and profits. 

Everything was blamed for this: 
obsolete products and high prices, 
the sales department, and poor qual- 
ity control in manufacturing. Large 
sums were spent on correcting these 
things, but the business did not im- 
prove. 

Finally the head man ran a time 
check on himself, and found to his 
amazement that he actually gave 
almost no time to his priority job of 
customer-liaison. Subsequently he 
put in a chief operating officer who 
tends the store while he spends 


three out of every four weeks with 
the customers. 

Sales and profits—with the same 
products, the same prices, the same 
quality control—doubled within 15 
months. 

Executives often make a second 
major mistake in using time by 
overscheduling. Their calendar looks 
like the timetable of a crack stream- 
liner, with every minute accounted 
for. As a result, their minds are al- 
ways on the clock rather than on the 
matter in hand; they always worry 
about the next appointment. When 
the unforeseen happens, and it al- 
ways does, they throw out the really 
important things, because, as a rule, 
they are the ones that require the 
most time. 

For an entire year the head of one 
of the leading insurance companies 
saw a consultant once a month on 
the reorganization of his manage- 
ment. He always gave the consult- 
ant an appointment for an hour and 
a half, which was kept to the min- 
ute. He got more done in those 90 
minutes than most other people do 
in three weeks. During that time 
not one visitor, not one telephone 
call, came through to disturb him. 

Finally the consultant asked him 
why the hour and a half period 
had been chosen. “I have found 90 
minutes the best time for concen- 
tration. After that I begin to repeat 
myself,” he said. ‘“‘Also I leave the 
fourth half hour always free for tele- 
phone calls, visitors and emergen- 
cies. Very few matters cannot wait 
an hour and a half. I can then 
handle all of these things in one 
chunk rather than be disturbed by 
them.” He admitted that there 
were exceptions: 

“My wife is always put through 
right away—and so, I imagine, would 
be the President of the United 
States.’ But as a rule he spent three 
of the four 90-minute concentration 
periods in the day undisturbed and 
on work of high priority. 

This is star performance on the 
part of the man and his secretary. 
The typical executive is not likely 
to equal it. But he, too, knows that 
emergencies always happen and, on 
top of that, everything takes twice 
as long as it should. He, too, can 
leave enough time unscheduled; 
anyone in a decision-making posi- 
tion should, as a rule, schedule no 
more than half his time. 


What decisions not to make 


Most books on management stress 
decision-making. 
Rightly so; as time is the man- 
ager’s resource, making decisions is 
(continued on page 48) 
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A FRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


GET COMPACT: ECONOMY 
INA PULL SIZE TRUGK 


DART PICKUP 


This is the 1961 Dodge Dart Pickup, the 


only truck to offer you compact-economy 
in a full-size truck. The Dart Pickup com- 
bines the virtues of a compact truck with 
those of a full-size truck. It is compact in 
diet. It is compact in upkeep costs. It 
even handles like a compact. But it is 
fully able to shoulder a man-sized load 
and do a full-sized job with it any time. 


The Dart Pickup is powered by the Dart 
Power Six. This engine has a block slanted 
30° from the vertical. It makes room for 
the most carefully laid-out manifolding 
system ever used in a truck. Result: A 
man-sized amount of work from every 
gallon of regular. Dart Pickup proved 
this by repeatedly beating Ford and 
Chevrolet in the only kind of economy 
test that counts—actual miles per gallon. 


The Dart Pickup has a new body and cab. 
New clutching, shifting, handling. The 
Suspension system is simple. Weight dis- 
tribution is efficient. And the ride is re- 
markably smooth and steady. 


Add to that its muscle, hustle and money- 
saving ways, and you have an exceptional 
truck buy. SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER. 


DODGE BUILDS TOUGH TRUCKS 


THE DODGE D500 STAKE. Available with 9’, 12’ and 
14’ stake bodies. With a GVW to 19,500 Ibs. As a 
tractor, the D500 goes to a 34,000 Ibs. GCW. Stand- 
ard engine is a 251 cu. in. Six. Optional engines in- 
clude a heavy-duty Six and two truck V8s. 
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Where to find 


a second income 
that can grow 


ery over in your mind these advantages | 


of gradually acquiring some common 


stock—as more families are doing every day: | 


When you own stock—even if only one 


share—you are part owner of a company. | 


You can share in any profits your company 
pays out in dividends. And if the company 


grows, so may the value of your stock. You | 


have a chance to grow with America. 
It’s well to consider also the advantages of 


bonds and preferred stocks, which normally | 


provide a more stable income. 


More than 121% million of your fellow | 
Americans are shareowners. Many of them | 


started with our helpful free booklet, “‘DIvI- 
DENDS OVER THE YEARS,” a clear and sim- 
ple guide that takes the mystery out of 
common stock investment. It gives you the 
records of some 460 stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange that have paid a cash divi- 
dend every year for more than 25 years. 
And a list of stocks that have been paying 


progressively higher dividends in recent | 
years. The coupon below will bring it free. | 


The simple rules for wise investing 


Use only money not needed for normal liv- 


ing expenses or emergencies. Act only on | 
facts—never on mere tips or rumors. Re- | 
member that stock and bond prices godown | 
as well as up. A company might not suc- | 


ceed and may have to omit dividends or 
interest. Take advantage of the experienced 
friendly advice of a Partner or Registered 
Representative in a nearby Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. They 


like to help the new investor. Your Reg- | 
istered Representative there has had to | 
meet the Exchange’s requirements for thor- | 


ough knowledge of his business. 


Whether from bonds or stocks, what fam- 
ily wouldn’t like to have a second income? | 
Let the coupon bring you that valuable | 


guide to sound investing. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York. 


Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 


look under New York Stock Exchange in the 


stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. D-31, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, ‘‘DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 





Address 








BE EFFECTIVE 


continued 


his specific task. But no book 
stresses decision-not-making. Yet 
many situations do not call for de- 
cisions. 

“We have never worked harder 
on making decisions around here,” 
the head of a large company said 
recently, ‘than we did when we pre- 
pared to move to our new office. 
We have never wasted more time 
and achieved less.” Moving to a 
new office raises a lot of status 
problems. Who is going to have the 
offices with outside windows? Who 
is going to have the office next to 
the boss? 

An effective executive knows that 
there is no right decision in status 
conflicts. In fact, no decision is pos- 
sible. The only thing that one can 
do is to remove the roadblock to 
work which every such issue in- 
volves. In a status conflict neither 
party, normally, really wants to 
gain something for himself. He just 
wants to make sure that somebody 
else does not gain anything. A com- 
promise can only make things worse. 

The smart thing to do is to lay 
down a reasonable rule and ride out 
the storm. In most cases the whole 
affair blows over. 

Status issues will be with us as 
long as‘human beings are around to 
do the work. No matter how much 
time we spend on them, how many 
studies we make, and how elaborate 
our policies, we will never make 
everybody happy. 


Learning to swim on dry land 


Then there is a common execu- 
tive tendency to try to “train an 
Olympic swimming champion by the 
side of the swimming pool,” to 
work out details on paper which can 
only be worked out in practice. 

Someone has a bright idea about 
a new color scheme and everybody 
argues for hours about it. The only 
way to find out whether the idea is 
any good is to rough out what the 
finished product might look like. 

This probably shows right away 
whether the idea is worth pursuing. 

Somebody in a manufacturing 
meeting wonders whether the pro- 
cess would be speeded up by put- 
ting a little more metallic powder 
into the molds. Instead of running 
a trial, we tend to argue theoretical 
physics for hours. We also tend to 
say, “Let’s make another study,” 
even though everyone knows that 
nothing new can possibly come out 
of it. It postpones the time when 
we have to face up to a decision. 


Within a given program or a go- 
ing operation most managerial de- 
cisions are reasonably clear. In 
most cases everyone agrees on gq 
fairly narrow range within which 
the right decision is likely to fall. 
Then the tendency is to spend q 
great deal of time arguing, study- 
ing, worrying precisely where within 
the range the decision should fall, 
There rarely is much return on this, 

As a rule, the correct adjustment 
can only be made in practice. The 
old saw of the swimming teachers, 
“Once you have learned the dog 
paddle, the rest is just practice,” 
applies to a good many managerial 
decisions. 

Executives who center their work, 
their worries, their ability on status 
problems and operations rarely 
have time left for basic decisions, 

One of the grand old men of 
American industry, a man _ who 
built a major company out of noth- 
ing, attributes his success to one 
rule which he, in turn, learned 
from an early business associate: 

“The first two hours of the work- 
ing day I spend on thinking, talk- 
ing, speculating about new things, 
things to do differently. Then I’m 
ready to work on running what we 
have, on making the decisions on 
today’s business and its people. Out 
of these morning hours have come 
only seven basic decisions in 35 
years. But those seven decisions 
have built the business.” 

Effectiveness is no substitute for 
ability. Yet everyone has seen able 
people who get nowhere. And 
everyone has seen people of far 
lesser ability obtain great results. 
The psychologists have a word for 
these people—they are overachiev- 
ers. They have learned to use what 
they have, and as a result achieve 
way beyond their abilities. 

Unlike ability, effectiveness can 
be acquired and is within reach of 
most of us. It is primarily poor 
work habits rather than lack of 
ability that make a man ineffective. 

Most books on management de- 
fine a manager’s task as ‘‘managing 
the work of others.” But there is 
really only one person a manager 
can be sure he can manage, himself. 

Unless he manages himself ef- 
fectively, no amount of ability, skill, 
experience, or knowledge wiil make 
him an effective executive. 

—PETER F. DRUCKER 


REPRINTS of “How to Be an Effec- 
tive Executive” may be obtained for 
15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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once | had cash 
but no trucks 


..sO | bought trucks, 
but then 
| had no cash 


then Hertz showed me how to get both! 


Modern management has found a new way to get trucks without capital investment —they lease from 
Hertz! “I got cash for my old trucks” says one Hertz customer, “And I was given my choice of new 
GMC, Chevrolet, or other famous make trucks. Now instead of a lot of separate bills, I pay just 

one fixed amount per week —and that includes everything except the driver!’’ Talk to your nearest 
Hertz sales engineer. He will tell you how flexible Hertz Truck Lease Service is—trucks are 
custom-engineered, for example, to suit your business needs. Or, your own trucks can be re- 

conditioned and leased back to you. He’ll also explain how Hertz services trucks. Included 

are complete maintenance, gasoline, licensing, insurance, painting and lettering of trucks, 
garaging, emergency road service, extra trucks for peak periods, and more. Call your a 
local Hertz Truck Lease office. Or, write for booklet —‘‘How to Get Out Of The Truck 

Business” —to HERTz TRUCK LEASE, 660 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y., Dept. E-4. 


no investment... no upkeep 


LEASE TRUCKS 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY OR WEEK, 














HOW EXECUTONE 
GIVES YOU 
MORE BENEFITS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
INTERCOM 


Including your telephone 





Get all the facts now 
in this new FREE BOOKLET 


Learn how a separate Executone 
intercom system frees your 
telephones for outside calls, frees 
switchboard jam-ups, gives better 
service to your customers, and 
pays for itself by reducing your 
monthly telephone bill. 

Learn, too, how call signals and 
lights can be soft and courteous, 
yet efficient; how your privacy 
is protected; how natural your voice 
sounds, how trained Executone 
engineers can fit a standard system 
to your special needs. Before 
you buy any intercom read this 
informative Executone booklet. 


Lrecilone 


Dept. A-6, 415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Send me your free Executone booklet, at no 
obligation. 


Name. 





Company. 
Address. 


City Zone... state... 
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in many of these countries are near- 
ing completion, and the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund, which largely 
dictated the terms of the stabiliza- 
tion plans being carried out, has an 
interest in ensuring that the pa- 
tients which submitted to its scalpel 
recover quickest. 

Argentina is the most promising 
example, if the apathy caused by 
10 years of barely perceptible eco- 
nomic progress, revolution, and so- 
cial unrest can be overcome. 

Colombia and Peru should also 
make rapid strides, while recovery 
from the earthquakes in Chile might 
provide an expansionary impetus of 
the kind that recovery from the war 
provided in Europe. The long-term 
prospects of Venezuela are also 
good. 

The tremendous expansion rate of 
Brazil will undoubtedly receive a 
setback in the next few years, as 
past excesses catch up with it. 

Among other less developed coun- 
tries, India presents a great chal- 
lenge and a great opportunity, as 
does newly independent West Af- 
rica. The factor to watch here is 
whether the problems of federation 
to provide good-sized economic 
units will be solved. In this Nigeria 
has a head start. 

The main difficulty with the less 
developed countries is lack of funds 
to buy their needs. This lack will 
have to be met by private and pub- 
lic capital. As this takes place, they 
will be a growing market for Amer- 
ican goods because—until the prob- 
lem of U. S. payments is solved— 
the emphasis of American aid will 
be on loans or grants tied to the 
purchase of U. S. goods. 


Markets now available 


Agricultural machinery, raw ma- 
terials, fertilizers, consumers’ dura- 
ble parts for assembly, and motor 
accessories should all do well in the 
next 10 years. Already opportuni- 
ties are opening up for U. S. busi- 
ness in developing countries. 

Recent Yugoslav exchange re- 
forms, for example, make consider- 
able purchases possible, and one of 
the most urgent needs is to modern- 
ize agriculture. In 1961 Yugoslavia 
will import $4.4 million of farm 
machinery, mainly 65-horsepower 
tractors, corn-pickers and sugar beet 
harvesters. Exchange is also avail- 
able for 30 per cent more fertilizer 
imports, and much more will be 
spent on fungicides, animal feeds, 
implements and spare parts. 


The developing countries will,” 


however, have scant foreign ex. 
change available for buying finished 


consumer goods from the U. S. For 
some years the edge will be on™ 


manufacturing facilities set up in 


lower cost countries or in the con. 
suming countries themselves. This © 
applies with less force to petroleum. | 
exporting countries, but even jn” 
Venezuela the days of a wide-open 
market for U. S. consumer goods, | 
paid for by oil earnings, seem to be” 


gone. 


ports. The training of foreign engi- 


neers and other technicians in Amer- 7 
ica already is making them U. S- 4 
minded in buying equipment. The | 
U. S. has the lead in this and, in? 


addition to university and govern. 
ment-sponsored schemes, there is 


much that private industry can do, 
If the enormous increase in world © 


trade is to be financed, the interna- 
tional financial system must be 


radically modified. The need for this | 
is now clearly recognized, and it is 
only open to dispute over how much © 


and by which method world liquid- 
ity is to be raised. 

The immediate problem is not so 
much shortage of international mon- 
ey as its uneven distribution among 
nations. This is most likely to be 
solved by reorganizing and raising 
the quotas and resources of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, rather 
than by a rise in the gold price. A 
gold price increase has the disad- 
vantage of putting a windfall in the 
pockets of the Russians, who are 
major gold producers with reserves 
of some $5 billion at current rates. 

Better international money man- 


agement will not only increase the © 
American businessman’s chances of © 
selling abroad, but also will iron out 7 


the great fluctuations that are still 
a feature of international trade, 
making it easier to plan production 
for export. 

The actions and intentions of 
the communist countries must influ- 
ence U. S. exporters’ opportunities. 

Communist aid and trade are 
likely to be beamed at a few selected 
countries. From 1954 to mid-1959 
Soviet, East European, and Red 
Chinese assistance to low-income 
countries (which amounted to some 
$2 billion, about a quarter of Amer- 
ica’s contribution in aids and grants) 
was mainly directed to the United 
Arab Republic, India, Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Ethiopia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Argentina. And now, of 
course, Cuba has been added. 

Two things only are certain: 
First, that communist aid will con- 
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There is another factor which | 
could be advantageous to U. S. ex. | 

























C. J. Thomsen, Vice President—Control & Finance and Treasurer, Texas Instruments Incor- 
porated, one of the many large businesses that control production with Moore Business Forms. 


Strict control over production and quality of components that 
must meet exacting precision standards requires constant 
analysis and complete data. Texas Instruments Incorporated — 
a leading manufacturer of electronic components and systems, 
many used in missiles and space vehicles—depends on the 
completeness of its data to insure pinpoint accuracy, compo- 
nent quality, and production rates. 


To do this in one division alone, TI must process a mass of 
detailed reports from dozens of complex production lines. 
This data is translated into a series of statistical pictures 
with final results prepared on a multiple-part Moore form — 
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“WE 

HELP 
CONTROL 
QUALITY 

| wd 1 ©) D) OL Ow LO), 
WITH 


MOORE 
BUSINESS 
FORMS” 


Speediflex. This is TI’s control in print. “The Speediflex 
form has features of construction that have proved valuable 
to us in our operations,” Vice President Thomsen said. The 
Moore man can help you build control through a special 
form construction or in working with your systems staff on 
processing problems. Look up the Moore man in the telephone 
directory, or write the nearest Moore office. 






Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falis, N.Y. + Park 
Ridge, Ill. + Denton, Texas + Emeryville, Calif. - Over 
300 offices and factories across the U.S., Canada, Mexico, 
Caribbean and Central America. 
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tinue to be directed to countries 
where there is a possibility of po- 
litical gain; and second, ordinary 
commercial considerations will con- 
tinue to be of secondary importance. 

Competition could well become 
more serious. The recent devalua- 
tion of the ruble may have been the 
first tentative move to make it an 
international currency with some 
transferability. Obviously, true con- 
vertibility is not yet in sight, but 
the Soviets could attain thereby a 
greater degree of flexibility in ma- 
nipulating their trade. 

Soviet bloc imports from the West 
have been rising fast in the past 
year, so it is to be expected that 
they in turn will want to sell more. 
This could be a serious matter for 
individual U. S. exporters, although 
any major export effort.by the com- 
munist bloc in goods which Amer- 
ica is best able to supply is likely 
to be modified because of the bloc’s 
own urgent need for these goods. 

How, then, can U. S. firms take 
advantage of the great rise in world 
development and trade? First, they 
must be truly international-minded. 
Too often an American company’s 
organization for world trade is an 


export department which is a mere 
appendage to the organization. 

Producing and selling for foreign 
markets is a specialized business. 
Incomes, tastes, weights and meas- 
ures, climate, language, power avail- 
ability, exchange regulations, credit 
needs, distributive practices, and a 
host of other complications—includ- 
ing politics and even religion—must 
be known and handled with cour- 
tesy and efficiency. 

The use of improved banking fa- 
cilities is another essential so maxi- 
mum credit can be offered to over- 
seas buyers of capital goods. This 
is often of greater importance to 
fast-developing countries than price. 
This is a form of competition the 
U. S. is well placed to meet, by 
virtue of the Export-Import Bank, 
particularly its collaboration with 
commercial banks to finance medi- 
um-term contracts of six months to 
five years. 

Then there are several factors 
which will greatly help the develop- 
ment of U. S. exports in the next 10 
years. Chief among these is the 
gradual lifting of restrictions on dol- 
lar imports among the industrial- 
ized and industrializing countries of 
the world. This applies particularly 
to Europe, Japan, and Australia, 
where import liberalization last year 
has already given rise to a remark- 





President’s views on trade 


“Economic progress at home is still the first requirement for eco- 
nomic strength abroad. Accordingly, the first requirement for re- 
storing balance in our international payments is to take all possible 
steps to insure the effective performance of our own economic sys- 
tem—to improve our technology, lower our production and market- 
ing costs, and devise new and superior products, under conditions 


of price stability. 


“In seeking over-all equilibrium we must place maximum em- 
phasis on expanding our exports. Our costs and prices must there- 
fore be kept low; and the government must play a more vigorous 
part in helping to enlarge foreign markets for American goods and 


services. 


“A return to protectionism is not a solution. Such a course would 
provoke retaliation; and the balance of trade, which is now sub- 
stantially in our favor, could be turned against us with disastrous 


effects to the dollar. . . .” 


—From President Kennedy’s Message on the 
U. S. Balance of Payments and the Gold 
Outflow from the United States, Feb. 6, 


1961 





able increase in purchases of U. §, 
goods. The novelty of these prod- 
ucts is often the strongest selling 
point, and there is no doubt that 
American technology can do much 
to overcome distance and tariff dif- 
ficulties. 

Moreover, with growing wealth 
and market size, the elaborate sales 
and packaging techniques developed 
with such success in the U. S. do- 
mestic market are hardly matched 
anywhere else. These, too, will have 
increasing relevance in the future. 

Establishing subsidiaries or li- 
censing arrangements abroad, and 
obtaining controlling interest in for- 
eign enterprise are alternatives 
which are obviously important to 
beat the tariff and to set up a lower 
cost base for developing foreign 
markets. But for American manu- 
facturers, other than those produc- 
ing goods in which the U. S. cannot 
compete with low cost countries, the 
question of investment in manufac- 
turing facilities in other industrial- 
ized countries needs to be reap- 
praised because: 

1. Government encouragement is 
more likely to be directed to exports 
of goods rather than of capital, in 
view of the balance of payments 
difficulties. Policies toward invest- 
ing even in Europe are likely to be 
discouraging. The tax laws which 
now encourage private investment 
in developed countries may be 
modified. 

2. Tariffs are gradually being low- 
ered and remaining dollar discrim- 
ination abolished, in accordance 
with the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

3. Costs in Europe and the U. §. 
will tend to equalize over the next 
10 years, progressively reducing the 
advantage of European production. 
Even Japan is worried about rising 
costs and is investing heavily—more 
than 30 per cent more this year 
than last—to increase productivity 
and bring down unit costs. 

For producers of goods who de- 
cide to manufacture in the less de- 
veloped countries, to whom the gov- 
ernment discouragement of capital 
export will not apply, it is impor- 
tant to note the countries with 
which the U. S. has signed ex- 
propriation and transfer of profits 
guarantee agreements under the 
Mutual Security Act. 

The list is surprisingly long, but 
has some surprising omissions. In 
Latin America it does not include 
Brazil, or Venezuela, and in Colom- 
bia, Peru, and Chile the guarantee 
is limited to inconvertibility of in- 
vestment receipts and does not 
cover expropriation. END 
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Compared with any other way to build 
—with any materials—Armco Buildings 
offer you an unparalleled combination of 
advantages. Steel is noncombustible. It 
lends itself to economical mass produc- 
tion techniques. The unique Armco 
STEELOX® Wall Panels and Sculptured 
Wall Panels are made from durable 
coated steels. They are easy to handle, 
easy to erect, and assure quick occu- 
pancy. 

Compared with any other metal build- 
ing system, Armco Buildings give you a 
greater choice of widths, heights, roof 
slopes, wall coverings, roofing and ac- 
cessories. 

The Armco Building System has the 
freedom and flexibility to provide you 
with the space and the look you want. 
Appearance inside and out can be simple 
or elaborate. You get a home for your 


HOME for your business 


business that best meets your needs. . 
from the standpoint of appearance and 
function. 

What about cost? You'll compare 
that too, of course, because you are a 
businessman. And you'll. want Armco 
because it delivers the most for your 
building dollar. Send for free facts now. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
5471 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


\ 


for Strength 
Economy, Beauty 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
5471 Curtis Street, Middietown, Ohio 


Send me information about Armco Buildings for the following use: 


ee 
WOR picecicnccends 
COMPANY. 
STREET 


CITY 
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YOUR PEOPLE ARE COPYING YOU 


Executives must give subordinates good example to imitate 


EVERY ORGANIZATION needs executives who can successfully absorb 
and use the wisdom of their superiors. 

Nowhere is this more true than in business. Studies during the past 
decade show that some apparently original types of executive behavior 
are actually patterned after models. Even independent judgments are 
nearly always unconsciously conditioned imitations. 

There are few original minds. When the original mind does come 
along to give an organization a new thrust, imitators are required to 
sustain the change and make it permanent. 

This means that every executive is at once an imitator and a model, 
a fact that simplifies as well as complicates his behavior. 

As a model he must consciously accept that he is being imitated 
and make the imitating job easier for those under him. Intentionally 
assuming his role as model will help him gear his behavior to his 
responsibility. Consequently his behavior is more likely to be good. 

As an imitator he must develop the ability to observe, imagine and 
interpret so that he will choose the best models and adapt their 
strengths to his use while avoiding their weaknesses. 

Since no one is too old or too successful to learn from the experience 
of others, even the top executive does not escape the need for models. 

The executive gets to the top because—probably unconsciously—he 
copied the proper people coming up. Now that he is there he must 


frequently imitate other top executives because he still can learn from 
them. 

In studying executive imitation, we find that the top executive 
may pattern his actions after a current or late figure in the organiza- 
tion. This model may have been one of those rare innovators who made 
himself into an organizational habit. He is often referred to as an 
“institution.” The habits of executives for many years after him are 
much related to his behavior. Some of our institutional models have 
been Ford, Carnegie, and Rockefeller. More recently they have been 
Young, Getty and Wilson. Top executives may sometimes model them- 
selves after such historical figures as Caesar, Napoleon, Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. One corporation president used Herbert Hoover as his mod- 
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el. He probably knows more about Mr. Hoover than Mr. Hoover does 
himself. ‘ 
Sometimes these models are impractical heroes because, no matter , 
how adequate they may have been in meeting the demands of their * 
time, they may not be equally adequate under our circumstances. 
Where character traits fail, precepts ranging all the way from “be ~ - 
firm but fair” to “mystery builds respect,’ take over to provide the 
top executive with a wide range of cues on which to polish and refine 
his executive style. 


How to be a model 


Most important for the top executive is his role as a model. f 4 a 
Where the executive does not intentionally play this role, there is 





no certainty that others are patterning their behavior after the best 
he has to offer. Too much is left to chance. 

Being a good executive model is not easy. Ideally, an executive model 
is a kind of organizational magnet who attracts others to him as a 
source of knowledge, skill and support and who sends out reliable 
signals or cues as to what is to be imitated. Many top executives are 
negative models, whose behavior no one feels the need to imitate, or ne ; . 
whose cues tell only what not to do. To become an effective, positive ‘ts Subordainates KNOW 
model one must arouse the subordinate’s imitative urges. \ it » expects of them 

In practice this requires that the executive have the ability to excite 
or to make stimulating and fascinating his various responsibilities. He 
makes a game out of being a boss. Not everyone has this ability to 
excite and many who have it have not developed it well, perhaps be- 
cause of the absence of good models in their own lives. 

In any case, having a conspicuous and engaging personality after 
which to model is undoubtedly the key factor that releases the imita- 
tive urges within subordinates. 

In addition to an ability to excite, a good executive model has judg- 
ment. He does not let himself out to individuals who are not fully 
capable of using his guidance. Generally a good model does not lead 
imitators into areas that will be risky for them, nor does he expose 
any of his confidential relationships. He must have a good eye for 
judging experience and ability so his cues will be effectively trans- 
lated. His suggestions must be differentiated from commands and his 
cues must not be so subtle as to deceive nor so transparent as to be 
overlooked or discounted. 

Above all, his cues must guide the imitator toward improved per- 
formance. This means that the imitator must be rewarded or at least 
feel justified for using cues effectively or he will not trust the model 
for more cues. The subordinate learns to copy the superior whom he is 
rewarded for copying and not to copy the superior whom he is not 
rewarded for copying. 

This does not mean that the model should be overly apparent in 
his rewarding technique and thus overemphasize the role of imitating 
in executive success. Rather he should reward indirectly by giving 
the executive opportunity to elaborate in his own way upon his imi- 
tative responses. 

Rewards should not be used to restrict or repress creativity. Rather 
they should be used to elicit and channel creative effort. In this way 








Subtle model leaves his 

the good model reinforces good imitative responses. it 
After all, imitation is not the goal to which the subordinate’s efforts imitators wondering what 
should be directed but rather the means. The goal should be the cre- his hints really meant 
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ative individual. However, one can- 
not create from nothing. Most peo- 
ple start with the wisdom of others. 
To this they add their own inter- 
pretations and elaborations. In other 
words, imitating serves to give ex- 
pression to creativity. 

The last characteristic of a good 
model is his sense of propriety. He 
gives cues that are always proper 
and appropriate. Sometimes he 
guides verbally, or by example, or by 
precept, or by words and deeds that 
convey subtle meanings. 

Where the model chooses to be 
indirect, cues are intended to mean 
more than they appear to mean. 
Thus, to show dislike for an idea 
he may ask the subordinate to 
think about it for a while; to warn a 
subordinate, he may avoid him tem- 
porarily; to show his sense of prior- 
ity he may practice the art of stra- 
tegic omission. Rather than pour on 
cold water, he may contribute a 
better idea; to avoid a touchy sub- 
ject he may insistently interrupt. 
And, of course, there is the execu- 
tive who remarks, ‘very interest- 
ing,” to an idea because he fails to 
understand it or chooses not to re- 
veal his doubt. 

One superior cued his subordi- 
nates by looking or talking to the 
ceiling whenever he wanted to ap- 
pear objective. In another case, a 
president was accustomed to show 
his antagonism by being overly 
polite. All of which shows that 
much of what constitutes executive 
talk must be simultaneously trans- 
lated into two languages—one ap- 
parent and the other intended. The 
former serves as the vehicle for the 
latter. 

Being indirect is justified by con- 
venience and efficiency. Many things 
can be said better by innuendo. 
Some things said directly cause un- 
due anxiety and lower morale. 

Probably the most important rea- 
son for the subtle approach is that 
it forces the imitator to develop his 
powers of observation and interpre- 
tation. These qualities are impor- 
tant because, as the executive moves 
to the top, the area widens where 
superiors inform without actually 
using words and subordinates act 
without actually being told. To de- 
velop sensitivity in subordinates, 
the model must have a creative flair 
for the unspoken word and the am- 
biguous sentence. 

Keeping in mind the character- 
istics of an ideal executive model, 
we can observe in almost any or- 
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ganization at least four inferior ex- 
ecutive model types which should 
be avoided. 


Types to avoid 


First, there is the overbearing 
type. He sends out so many signals 
that he tends to overload the sub- 
ordinate’s capacity to receive and 
interpret. Or he predigests so much 
that the subordinate gets nothing on 
his own. 

Second, there is the poker face. 
He sends out too few signals so the 
subordinate is without proper guid- 
ance. The subordinate gets what- 
ever he can on his own or by turn- 
ing to a model other than his own 
boss. Typically, he does not know 
how to interpret his boss and thus 
does not get along very well with 
him. Sometimes this subordinate 
becomes so inexperienced at signal 
receiving that he would not know 
what to do if a cue did appear. 

Third, there is the type who 
prides himself on his subtlety. He 
tries to be terribly indirect in his 
attempt to guide the subordinate. 
To him, being indirect is more im- 
portant than being helpful. He may 
use humor, story-telling, personal 
confession, or analyze behavior of 
others to cue in the subordinate. 
He is potentially confusing because 
the subordinate can never be sure 
when a joke is a joke or when his 
parables .are intellectual crumbs 
from the executive table top. He 
never seems to make a point. Of 
course, this type is potentially de- 
sirable because he does not use his 
authority bluntly. His problem is 
his excessive subtlety. 

Fourth is the reprimander. He 
cues in the subordinate after the 
problem has been resolved or after 
it has erupted. He makes the sub- 
ordinate wish that he had known 
sooner what he now knows too late. 
This type is seldom appreciated 
and quickly discounted, perhaps 
somewhat unfortunately in that 
hindsight is still important to ex- 
ecutive success. However, a proper 
attitude is needed to teach the sub- 
ordinate by his own mistakes. 

These tendencies to cue too little 
or too late are common when the 
relationship between the model and 
imitator is too distant or ambigu- 
ous. That is to say, the model is not 
in enough contact with the imitator. 
Participation is vital to assuring 
that the model is cued to the needs 
and responses of the imitator. 

Of course, imitation may occur 
even if the boss sits on a high perch 
relatively inaccessible to the sub- 
ordinate. Generally, however, short 
or inadequate contact seems likely 


to favor imperfect transmission of a 
trait from model to imitator. Pro- 
tracted contact seems to favor the 
learning of difficult responses. 

Although isolation may prevent 
imitation, contact does not neces- 
sarily guarantee it. One may have 
extensive contact, for example, with 
the poker-face type without becom- 
ing attracted to him as a model. 

In his contacts with the imitator 
the model may sometimes exag- 
gerate his behavior so as to present 
a clear image of proper behavior. 
In any case, he must exude the skill 
and confidence necessary to elicit 
imitation. 

In the autocratic era when the 
subordinate was expected to do 
what he was told, distance seemed 
justified. However, the concept of 
an ideal executive is different today. 
He is expected to act without hav- 
ing to be directly told. This new 
ideal places a high priority on in- 
formal interaction that encourages 
imitation, but which falls short of 
outright commanding. 

In their attempt to go along with 
the present-day tendency of narrow- 
ing the authority and status differ- 
ences between superiors and sub- 
ordinates, many executives have 
acquired the bad habit of too much 
cuing of the overbearing type. This 
is a form of subtle paternalism that 
sometimes passes as democracy. It 
is dangerous because the subordi- 
nate does not learn to help himself 
enough. 


Interaction needed 


The real skill of the modeling art 
is in achieving the kind of inter- 
action that will afford cues that 
meet the needs and expectations of 
both boss and subordinate. 

This approach places a great deal 
of emphasis on the subordinate’s 
taking advantage of contacts with 
his superiors. Good models are of no 
value unless they have good imi- 
tators. The absence of either is al- 
most as bad as the absence of both. 

Ideally, the art of imitation starts 
with an ability to find good models 
and avoid bad ones; then to acquire 
an understanding of how problems 
are dealt with at various executive 
levels. The good patterner does not 
copy except in the few cases where 
it is rudimentary and prudent. His 
technique is to watch and take as 
suggestion the behavior of key fig- 
ures about him. 

The basic purpose of imitating is 
to learn from the experience of 
others. The good imitator analyzes 
the actions of an executive who 
makes successful and_ profitable 
moves and decisions that set him 
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Why not let the IBM 632 help put the burden of accuracy 
where it belongs—on the machine. 





Of course your books always balance. But you know that 
doing a bookkeeping job manually is a time-consuming 
operation, prone to errors. That’s why it makes sense to 
let the IBM 632 change all that for you. 

You'll find the 632 useful and practical because it gives 
you firm, accurate control of a multitude of office opera- 
tions that require both typing and calculating. For example: 
purchase orders, invoices, statements, ledgers, payroll 
forms, vouchers, and many others. Yet it’s so easy to 
operate, any good typist can use it after brief training. 


yogy? } 


At“ 


Oops...another error in the receivables! 


Optional features make it possible to “‘tailor-make” the 
IBM 632 for your specific requirements. For example, the 
posting carriage attachment enables you to do your book- 
keeping as you carry out billing or check-writing opera- 
tions. Punched card output and tape output models give 
you important control information as a by-product of your 
billing or accounting system. And, for organizations or 
jobs that once used to be considered too small for automa- 
tion, the new card input models represent a complete, 
automatic system . . . at low cost. The IBM 632 may be 
purchased or leased. Your local IBM 632 representative 
can give you facts that might very well prove to be the 
answer to your most pressing paperwork problems. 


THE IBM. 632 


ELECTRONIC TYPING CALCULATOR 


Makes accounting paperwork 
almost as easy as typing. 





COPYING YOU 


continued 


apart. On the ladder up he imitates 
those a step or two ahead of him. 
But as he steps up to them, he must 
be sure to move his models a step or 
two ahead, so he is always reaching. 

It is common for the rapidly 
rising executive to have models sev- 
eral ranks above his immediate 
superior because he usually plays 
for the long run. Furthermore, the 
rapidly moving executive seldom 
finds any one model sufficient for his 
developing needs. His success seems 
to be related to the ability to pat- 
tern either simultaneously or con- 
secutively after several models. 
Thus, through skillful interpreting 
and combining of traits from several 
models, the imitator can achieve 
highly unique executive style. 

Imitation should not result in 
standardization of personality or 
little will be left for others to imi- 
tate. 

It is necessary for the developing 
executive to understand that the 
purpose of imitating is not to attain 
proficiency in one’s present job, but 
to learn how to identify with supe- 
riors and become fully accepted by 
them. It is a fact of executive life 
that, to become a higher executive. 
the individual must learn to behave 
somewhat like one before actually 
being one. The strategy of imitating 
is to make the individual appear 
overly qualified for his present posi- 
tion. 

This means that he should imi- 
tate the behavior of his superiors 
that will increase his chances to get 
ahead. Where the imitating urge 
is frozen at the present job level. 
upward movement is_ generally 
stopped. Consequently, those who 
are most likely to imitate are those 
who have high ambitions. 

The belief that the less able, less 
competent or less experienced indi- 
viduals are more likely to benefit 
from imitating is invalid. The ex- 
pert rather than the novice is able 
to determine what is important to 
imitate and what is irrelevant. This 
explains why the most successful 
executives are typically most imita- 
tive and why the qualities most imi- 
tated are generally found among 
superiors several levels above them. 

Of course, as an imitator, the ex- 
ecutive needs some judgment as to 
what specifically to imitate and 
what not. A great deal depends 
upon his present stage of develop- 
ment. But a lot depends also upon 
the requirements that make for suc- 
cess in the organization and the 
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qualities in the available models. 
Generally these qualities are those 
connected with decision-making, 
communicating, human _ relations 
and corporate politics. At each level 
the developing executive must in- 
corporate additional facets of these 
elements into his administrative 
repertoire. 

He must know, for example, the 
language of decision-making, what 
facts are proper data for decisions, 
how decisions may be evaluated and 
released and the methods of deal- 
ing with resistance. 

In communicating, he must know 
the channels that are considered 
appropriate to the message, how to 
handle difficult or potentially haz- 
ardous messages, how to handle 
privileged information, how and 
when to increase or restrict com- 
munication flow, what elements may 
never be written or never be ver- 
bally presented. Last, he must know 
who may be treated as reliable 
communication resources, listening 
posts, and information diffusers. 

With regard to human relations, 
the developing executive should 
look for cues that suggest how to 
handle conflict, avoid negative criti- 
cism, make effective use of con- 
structive criticism, the proper dis- 
tance to be maintained’ with 
subordinates and peers, and the 
manners and attitudes that are in- 


volved in interpersonal relations. 


Probably the most important 
item to the developing executive’s 
career today is meeting the expecta- 
tions implied in the corporate power 
code. Here the executive seeks cues 
as to what is considered deferential 
treatment of power figures, the rules 
of the game of executive competi- 
tion, what things are considered im- 
portant and what are definitely not 
valued by upper members in the 
power elite. He should become 
aware through his models of what 
areas are open to strong thrust, 
where team play is needed and ex- 
pected, and company taboos. 

Because the power code is seldom 
stated or made explicit, it is an area 
most effectively acquired through 
imitative skills. 

Of course, executive imitation is 
no sure-fire road to success. Top ex- 
ecutives report many pitfalls that 
must be avoided. Watch out for the 
superior who treats any imitation of 
him as an invasion of privacy. The 
best thing is to allow such a man’s 
behavior to tell you what not to do. 
If you do take cues from him, be 
sure you make an extensive inter- 
pretation so as not to be caught 
filching. 

Take precautions against imitat- 


ing the executive who is not going 
anywhere. Take from him what 
keeps him useful, but do not imitate 
what might be holding him back. 
Also, be wary of the man who js 
rising rapidly. Sometimes execu- 
tives get off to a fast start and slow 
down later or even fall back. The 
executive who has made steady but 
sure progress is generally the model 
to imitate because he has probably 
had adequate time to test his own 
methods of imitation. 


Bad habits 


The executive who wishes to imi- 
tate intelligently must be aware of 
four bad habits of imitating. 

First is copying. The copier is the 
extended self of the model. He 
watches authority figures to find 
some gimmick that he can use. He 
is the sum total of all oddities he 
has met. 

Second, compulsive difference. 
The independent type is the Mr. 
Originality who resists having any- 
one invade his private personality. 
He works hard at doing things dif- 
ferently to the point that his pride 
and happiness rest on originality. 
We seldom rely on this type to take 
charge of any program because he 
will discard the wisdom collected by 
the organization over the years. 

Third, indecision. This type 
never enters a new experience with- 
out detailed, exacting cues. In fact, 
he must have such a complete run- 
down that he will forego meeting a 
problem as long as possible. 

One should have a terminal facil- 
ity which tells him that seeking out 
additional information will be too 
costly in time and effort. 

Fourth, hero worship. Unlike the 
other types who imitate for con- 
venience or profit, the hero wor- 
shipper patterns after another for 
the inner satisfaction that comes 
from vicarious experience. Here the 
subordinate makes his model out to 
be some kind of saint or superman. 
Inwardly the worshipper has a 
strong need to feel powerful. By 
identifying psychologically with this 
hero he acquires some of the model’s 
qualities. 

In one corporation a subordinate 
executive respected the president so 
highly that he jealously guarded his 
hero to the point that he dared not 
copy any of his features nor would 
he allow others to copy his qualities 
without invoking disdain. 

Unlike the copier who has no 
respect for uniqueness in others, the 
hero worshipper does not conscious- 
ly become a copier because he has 
too much respect for his model. 
Oddly enough, over a long period 
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When Noxzema 
telegraphs 3,961 wholesalers... 
things happen fast! 
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TELEGRAM 1208 (4-0) 
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A. LEIB, LAG DRUG, CHICAGO ILL. 


NOXZEMA INTRODUCING NEW MEDICATED SKIN LOTION. TREMENDOUS 
SALES POTENTIAL. CONFIDENT OF RETAIL ACCEPTANCE. SAMPLES 
AND PRODUCT INFORMATION ACCOMPANY THIS WIRE. START 
SELLING IMMEDIATELY FOR JANUARY DELIVERY. 


N. A. WITT, NOXZEMA CHEMICAL 


ever be indecseed by the 
prope: eyelet 


WESTERN UNION &==> 
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The hing we shown in she date line on domenic vetegrams is LOCAL TIME ot poins of origin Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME 0 point of demasnen 


N. A. WITT, NOXZEMA CHEMICAL, BALTIMORE MD. 


INITIAL ORDER NOXZEMA LOTION MOVING FAST. PLEASE SHIP AT 
ONCE 3 GROSS EACH LARGE AND SMALL SIZE. ALSO 2 DOZ 
#3072 DISPLAY DEALS AND 4 DOZ #414 DISPLAY DEALS. 


A. LEIB, LAG DRUG 


SENSATIONAL PRODUCT NEWS? Things happen fast by telegram. Excitement comes across big. 
Orders pour in fast... because facts and figures are crystal-clear ... in writing. Busy companies like 
Noxzema save time and money using accurate. action-getting telegrams. Yours will. too. 


Western Union... for action! 





| COPYING YOU 
| continued 


he usually becomes almost a carbon 


copy of his hero. 

The copier type and the hero 
worshipper represent common forms 
of bad imitating habits. Basically 


they exist because of the tendency 


to impute a magical quality into 
imitating. This overreliance may be 
born out of severe feelings of inade- 
quacy, too much ambition or over. 
reinforcement of imitative responses 
early in the executive’s career. 
Good imitating is a trial and 
error affair. The imitator tests traits 
of his model to see if and how they 
work for him and whether they can 


be integrated into his social per. 
sonality so as to appear natural. If 
they do not work, he discards them 
in favor of other ones. Imitative 
<< responses should be in harmony 
New Yok === ~=©—s«with the characteristics he has al 

6 | ready acquired. This places a pre. 

seinanti” mium on self-insight. 

Everybody faces the game of 
choosing the right models and no 
doubt this game will be played with 
increasing vigor. Modeling and imi- 
tating have been greatly increased 
in the past decade. 

To overcome the shortage of ex- 
ecutives, extensive training in 
human relations, communication, 
and decision-making was instituted. 
These programs have made the ex- 
ecutive more sensitive and conscious 
of others. Consequently, they have 
increased his power and opportu. 
nity to model and imitate. 

New Jersey has the highest density of population in the The idea that promising execu. 
nation. It is the “‘bridge’’ between New York and Philadelphia. tives can be developed more quickly 
Industries locating in New Jersey are in the distribution center through rotation has gained in favor. 
of the eastern seaboard, with 1/3 of the nation’s population within ae — — ~~ 

: gas : ments expose the exe e 
ES Saas ene. and different job experiences, they 

Paradoxically, although New Jersey is in the center of the also lead to greater opportunity to 
world’s largest and richest market, 65% of the state’s acreage is a aay 96 to imitate. —— 
in forest or farm. You can be in the center of trading activity and this has led to rotating individua 


‘l : ‘et livi ith lleled ti imasel with imitative skills to positions 
still enjoy quiet living with unparalleled recreational, cultura under executives who have superior 
and educational opportunities. 


skills to perform the model’s role. 
jg All of this has made possible a 
If you are ‘‘in the market’ to explore the most growing appreciation among busi- 


advantageous location for your business get all ness executives of the crucial im 
the facts about New Jersey. Write in confidence portance of models and _ imitators. 
for your free copy of our new book, ‘‘New Jersey, A concerted attempt to develop 
Land of Amazing Industrial Advantages’. Write to these skills may represent the next 
Box ANB, Public Service Electric and Gas Company, move by business to overcome the 


80 Park Place, Newark 1, New Jersey. tiiitiates Se 6s 


REPRINTS of “Your People Are | 
PUBLIC. SERVICE | ee 


postpaid from Nation’s Business, 


Serving New ‘Jersey pI ‘Where Industry Succeeds _ 1615 H St., N. W., Washington 6, 
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_ NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT: Training will cost more 


he . 





on YOU CAN EXPECT to Spend more to train workers in the years ahead. 

If i The time you devote to training, retraining also will rise. 

Reason: Serious shortage of skilled workers is shaping up. Thousands of 
good jobs are going without takers while jobless workers lack the skills the 
re- jobs require. 

of ie Many unfilled openings are in areas of high unemployment. These are 

ith | regions Administration plans to doctor with federal subsidies. 

od On scarce list are skilled craftsmen, qualified secretaries, people with 


ability to handle sophisticated office equipment--as well as engineers, 


m scientists, technicians, able managers. 

on, 

P: x * x 

ous SHORTAGE of skilled manpower worries men charting economic outlook. 

ave 

+tU- They warn that unless we train more skilled people we face problem of 
aa growing number of unemployable workers. 

kly 


yor. xe * * * 
FACTS SHOW: Job opportunities for unskilled are shrinking steadily. 


More than 800,000 workers currently idle are unskilled. By contrast, only 


i co - three out of every 100 jobless are professional, technical workers. 

ons “es Problem is: Unless better job is done in matching worker training with job 
a ie yoquirements, number of unskilled jobless will climb sharply. 

- : : At same time, demand for professional and technical people will soar--going 
a up by at least 40 per cent between now and 1970. 

7 ~ In weighing economic projections, you'll want to consider these facts: 

the ; ‘: Labor force this year is expected to grow by 1.2 million--and increase an 
NGS i average of more than that each year through the decade ahead. This compares 
are with an annual average increase of 850,000 in past decade. 

fe Most new work force entrants will be inexperienced. Projection shows 

ess, io =26 million additional young people will be looking for jobs between now and 


n 6, ae a 
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SPECIAL LETTER: TRAINING WILL COST MORE 





"70. To get net gain, you'll have to subtract number who die, retire, leave | 

labor force. ae 

By 1970 U. S. will have a total labor force of 88 million workers--and 
yh 


92 million by 1975--compared with approximately 70 million today. 
* * * 
WHAT WILL NEW WORKERS be like? Education level of most will be higher 
than averages since World War II. 
But problem areas will develop. Example: Labor Department estimates that 
7.5 million young people won't finish high school in next 10 years. About 
2.5 million won't even complete grade school. 


This means a growing pool of youngsters ill fitted for most future jobs. 


* * * 
TRAINING IS KEY to producing skilled workers nation will need. It's also key 


to avoiding massive federal intervention. 

Numerous measux'eS are being recommended by business leaders, unions, 
government officials. 

Among them: 

More support for and streamlining of vocational education. More on-the-job 
training. Improved apprenticeship programs. Closer cooperation between 
local firms and schools to build adequate Supply of skilled labor for 
future years. Elimination of featherbedding practices which distort 
labor-market needs. 

* * * 
WHAT'S BEHIND rising demand for skilled personnel? 

In most occupations, industries, the know-how a worker needs is subject 
to swift change, need for constant upgrading--to keep pace with 
technological improvements, new products, materials, techniques. 

* * x 
WATCH FOR Labor Department report on skilled manpower needs. Report will 
be out about June 1. It will pinpoint need for five million more skilled 
eraftsmen by '70. 

It will also highlight trend of young people away from skilled trades, a 

development which disturbs manpower specialists. 

One analyst sums up outlook this way: “Temporary unemployment for some, 


retraining for many, job adjustments for all." 
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Morale needs 
first aid fast 


A prompt claims check can be a wel- 
come “pay day”’ for a disabled employee. 
The speed of our claims payments is a 
matter of record. In all states that keep 
track of how fast Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion claims are paid, Hardware Mutuals 
are consistently among the leaders. 

This is the result of our “policy back of 
the policy®” . .. a human concern for the 
dignity and welfare of the people pro- 
tected . . . that’s been our way of doing 
business for over 50 years. 


Saving you money is also part of our 
“policy back of the policy”. To that end, 
we’ve invested in a fully integrated data 
processing system. Keeping our opera- 
tions thrifty, we keep your insurance costs 
low . . . never sacrificing the kind of serv- 
ice best described as ‘‘quality’’. 


If our old-fashioned philosophy about 
your people . . . plus our modern cost re- 
duction methods . . . make sense to you, 
why not have a talk with the Hardware 
Mutuals man? Look in the yellow pages 
for Hardware Mutuals listing. 


When an injured employee gets his compensation payments promptly, he feels 
good about his company. Fast claims action, a byword with Hardware Mutuals, 
is on record in all states keeping such statistics. 





Group Health insurance coupled with Work- The Merit Dividend Plan* offers savings on Workmen’s The Data-Phone network serves as an instant com- 
men’s Compensation gives employees disa- Compensation to safer-than-average businesses. munications link between Hardware Mutuals data proc- 
bility protection around the clock, everyday. Flexible billing methods are adapted to your needs. _ essing center and 31 service offices from coast to coast. 


*Available in most states 


Your local Hardware Mutuals representative 
is trained in business insurance planning. 
Contact him today. A comparison will pay. 


for 
INSURANCE: AUTO +» HOME +- BUSINESS + HEALTH «© LIFE : -siealmaaa 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN ¢ OFFICES COAST TO COAST 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY « HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + SENTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hardware Mutuals ° Sentry Life g ~~ 





THE PERFECTIONIST is found in 
all industries, in small and large 
companies, and in high and low 
positions. 

He can be a priceless contributor 
or he can wreck a business. So it is 
important for you to recognize per- 
fectionist traits in yourself and in 
your employes and channel this 
characteristic to its best use. 

It will be useful to know: 


> Who perfectionists are. 

> Perfectionists’ strengths. 

> Their weaknesses. 

> How to change them if necessary. 


Who are perfectionists? 


Many men described by them- 
selves, their superiors, their subor- 
dinates, or their wives as being per- 
fectionists are not. 

A perfectionist is not simply a 
person who sets high standards for 
his work. Demanding supervisors 
are not necessarily perfectionists, 
nor are those who become absorbed 
in details. 

The perfectionist can be a person- 
able retailer, an intensely disliked 
autocrat, a complacent assembly- 
line worker, or a driving corporate 
president. He can be creator or 
copier, intelligent or ignorant, satis- 
fied or frustrated. 

The key identifying character- 
istic of the perfectionist is the com- 
pulsive nature of his behavior. 

All perfectionists compulsively 
demand a higher quality of per- 
formance from themselves and oth- 
ers than is required. 

Though tasks vary in the preci- 
sion and effort required, the per- 
fectionist sets a single standard for 
all work. Large and small jobs, 
those requiring low or high accu- 
racy, are given equal attention and 
preference. 

When all jobs are considered 
equally important and urgent, du- 
plication of effort is likely to result. 
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PERFECTIONIST? 


If so, your habits can help or hurt your business 
depending on how you control these characteristics 


One officer of a leading bank would 
tell his assistant to telephone a per- 
son. A few minutes later he would 
place the call himself to be sure it 
was done. 

He recalculated any financial 
analysis that passed over his desk. 
Since all matters had top priority 
in his thinking, it was extremely 
difficult for his subordinates to dif- 
ferentiate between really important 
issues and minor ones. Sometimes 
his antics amused them, but, more 
often, they felt confused and frus- 
trated. 

How does the perfectionist get the 
way he is? 

Most were exposed to parents 
whose anxieties about neatness, 
timeliness and propriety forcefully 
fashioned the child’s character. A 
sense of responsibility was acquired 
prematurely. 

Teachers like the child who turns 
in a neat paper, supervisors praise 
the employe who is on time and 
proves to be dependable. So, the 
pattern established in early child- 
hood is rapidly reinforced in school, 
on the job, and in military service 
where strict adherence to rules of 
conduct is rewarded more often 
than not. 

These culturally sanctioned traits 
are the strengths or overvalued vir- 
tues of the perfectionist. 


Perfectionists’ strengths 


The perfectionist is usually de- 
pendable and reliable. He can be 
counted on to maintain high stand- 
ards and a high degree of accuracy 
in his work. 

He is obedient, requires little 
supervision, and his behavior is pre- 
dictable. A mixture of stubbornness 
and persistence help him to succeed 
when others may fail. 

These characteristics are possess- 
ed by many business presidents 
who have been successful because of 
reliable service, a uniformly excel- 


lent product or scrupulous honesty. 
Often they have exploited one or 
two good ideas, solidified their gains 
through prudent money manage- 
ment, and made a fortune. 

Persistence may also pay off in 
creative dividends. It has been said 
that Edison experimented with more 
than 1,600 kinds of material before 
he found the carbonized thread that 
glowed in a vacuum. So, if the per- 
fectionist happens to get on the 
right track, thoroughness can be the 
road to success. 

He usually excels in areas where 
the demand for precision is high 
and where he works more with 
things than with people. In certain 
areas of engineering and account- 
ing, he can find an ideal niche. 


Perfectionists’ faults 


With his need for precision and 
predicability, it is little wonder the 
perfectionist encounters problems in 
human relations. Although §frus- 
trated by man’s imperfection, he 
persists in his desire to make over 
his subordinates. 

He harasses his underlings about 
trivial matters and rarely praises 
them. He is a stickler for detail and 
a people-needler. 

He may not punish others. He 
may punish himself. He frets over 
problems, and overlooks big issues 
while pursuing lesser ones. There is 
a frantic sense of futility in his ef- 
forts to do so many things so well. 

It can be painful for him to make 
decisions. He is so eager to be right, 
so afraid to take a chance, that he 
delays unnecessarily. 

His efficiency ratio—net produc- 
tivity contrasted with energy and 
anxiety output—is low. 

When the unreasonable demands 
of the perfectionist’s conscience are 
not met, overwhelming guilt follows. 

The prohibitions of his conscience 
are often directly contrary to the 
secret wishes of the perfectionist; 
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he is orderly when he would like to 
be sloppy, obedient when he yearns 
to rebel. 

Generally the perfectionist’s be- 
havior is rewarded up to a certain 
point, then he is punished. 

When he does well in carrying 
out fixed precedures and his supe- 
riors can depend upon him, he be- 
comes a candidate for promotion. 
There comes a time when he is pro- 
moted into a job where he is ex- 
pected to make, not follow, policy; 
where he is forced to delegate in- 
stead of doing all the work himself, 
and where the decision-making pro- 
cess demands greater flexibility and 
ingenuity. 

This is when the habits he has 


cultivated, the sources of his success, 
fail him. Assets are dramatically 
converted into liabilities, and he is 
unable to function effectively. 

By this time, he has a respectable 
record of seniority and accomplish- 
ment. His superiors are reluctant to 
fire him and yet they are dismayed 
by his performance. What follows is 
usually a series of transfers, special 
assignments, reductions in authority 
which leave the man embittered and 
baffled. The blame for such tragedies 
must be assigned to the executives 
who did not realize soon enough the 
real nature of this person’s short- 
comings. They failed to help him 
develop the traits required for posi- 
tions of higher responsibility. 


TEST YOURSELF 
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An assistant to a vice president 
of one of the large railroads turned 
in such an outstanding performance 
that he was quickly earmarked for 
promotion. He had a keen mind, 
possessed a high degree of social 
finesse and handled assignments 
promptly and efficiently. 

He was promoted into a general 
management position which geo- 
graphically removed him from close 
contact with the vice president. 
Four months later, he had a nervous 
breakdown. 

What happened? 

With frequent guidance and with- 
out direct responsibility for critical 
decisions, he functioned effectively. 
But the assumption of weighty, per- 











How To Use Your 
Top Team More: 


In business, as in baseball, some 
people have higher “‘batting aver- 
ages” than others. The more you 
can use your.500 hitters, the better 
your chances of success in com- 
petition for profits. 


How can you put the right men 
in the right places more often to 
win more important money-making 
decisions for your company? For 
many firms, the answer has been 
a simple one: add a Beechcraft. 


The head of an advertising and 
marketing organization reports, 
“Our Beechcraft makes it possible 
for all of our top people to do 
more, in both the office and in the 
field. In effect, it gives our com- 
pany more top men.” 


Whether you’re interested in ex- 
panding your operating area or 
in operating more intensively in 
your present territory, a Beech- 
craft can help you do it, often 
without adding a single member 
to your top team. Results are often 
immediate and dramatic in terms 
of better P&L’s. That’s the way 
Beechcrafts pay for themselves. 


Why not get more facts now on 
what a Beechcraft could mean to 
your business and your profits? 









EXECUTIVES: 
Write today for free 
copies of “Dollars and DOLLARS and 
Sense of Business Fly- SENSE of 
ing.” Address Public Busines. 
Relations Dept., Beech Flyin 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 9 
1, Kansas, U. S. A. ¢ 

Decchecal 


OL eechcraft 


AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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PERFECTIONIST 


continued 


sonal responsibility paralyzed his 
power of decision. 

The typical perfectionist rarely 
reaches such a crisis. However, he 
goes through life seeking goals he 
can never attain, worrying about 
problems he can never solve, and 
never gaining an appropriate degree 
of real satisfaction from his accom- 
plishments. 


Can perfectionists change? 


Many perfectionists are able to 
help themselves, and many can be 
helped. 

One chemical engineer had 
worked up through plant engineer- 
ing to department head. He had a 
reputation for doing a perfect job in 
anything he undertook. Although 





YOUR SCORE AS 
A PERFECTIONIST 


Figure your score on the test on 
page 69 this way: 


Give yourself 1, 2 or 3 points for 
checks in column 1, 2 and 3 respec- 
tively for items 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 9. 
Reverse this scoring procedure for 
items 1, 2, 8 and 10. 

If you score between 26 and 30, 
you are definitely a perfectionist. A 
score between 19 and 25 indicates 
strong perfectionistic tendencies. 
Normally conscientious people will 
score between 10 and 18, and if 
your score is below 10 you are not 
as serious about your responsibili- 
ties as the majority of people. 





effective, he was tense, worked ex- 
cessive hours and did not delegate 
properly. 

The plant manager recognized 
that strong steps were needed to 
help the engineer make better use of 
his talents. He gave him additional 
responsibilities and put pressure on 
him to make better use of his senior 
engineers. He showed him that his 
standards were unrealistic. 

Though the engineer still fre- 
quently seemed dissatisfied with his 
accomplishments, he was _ praised 
when he had done a good job. When 
he spent too much effort on a minor 
project, even though he submitted 
excellent results, he was not com- 
plimented. 

Today, he is much less tense, has 
greater insight, and has successfully 





developed his subordinates. He jg 
the most likely successor to the 
plant manager. 

Customarily, when the perfection- 
ist decides to change, he starts by 
trying to be less thorough and to 
show less attention to detail jn 
everything he does. This unreason- 
able initial approach leads to fail- 
ure. 

The approach to problems of per- 
sonal development often follows 
general rules of logic; the first step 
is to break the problem down into 
manageable units. 

The perfectionist who earnestly 
wants to change should start by re- 
ducing his areas of concern. This can 
be accomplished by restricting or 
transferring some duties. 

He must learn to ignore the inner 
voice that insists he accept obliga- 
tions that aren’t properly his. 

It is necessary to transfer as well 
as restrict responsibilities. Real re- 
sponsibilities cannot be disregarded, 
but they can be delegated. The 
perfectionist should analyze his 
work schedule and force himself to 
turn over as much work as he can 
to secretaries and subordinates. 

One of the most basic problems of 
the perfectionist is to revaluate his 
private golden rule; the one en- 
graved upon his ego: ‘In whatever 
you undertake, do the best job you 
can.” It is this insidious rationali- 
zation that causes him unmitigated 
discomfort. 

This rationalization buttresses 
feelings of pride and self-righteous- 
ness. The perfectionist asks himself, 
“Is it wrong for me to do my very 
best?” A negative answer seems to 
be absurd. 

But is it absurd? A realistic and 
valid interpretation of the private 
golden rule would read: “Do the 
job as well as it should be done.” 

Instead of approaching every as- 
signment with a fixed, objective 
standard, tailor work to the objec- 
tive requirements of the task. Dif- 
ferent jobs must be treated differ- 
ently. 

Finally, he must rip away his ra- 
tionalizations for being hostile and 
punitive. He must be more lenient 
with himself and others. 

In essence, he needs to learn to 
practice the art of realistic self- 
criticism. ' 

—EDWIN M. GLASSCOCK 
Consulting psychologist 


REPRINTS of “Are You a Perfection- 
ist?”’ may be obtained for 10 cents 
a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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Next C1ME you happen to be in Washington, D. C., drop in at the National Chamber 


and get acquainted. See how the Chamber is organized to be of service to the business 
community and to its members. At its headquarters in Washington—at 1615 H Street, N.W., 
across Lafayette Square from the White House—the Chamber maintains 26 departments. 
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Research and Communications 

Five of the Chamber’s departments are devoted to re- 
search and communications. Tnese departments search 
out, analyze and interpret facts about trends and de- 
velopments in business and government, and dissemi- 
nate the information to businessmen, public officials, 
educators, students, editors, writers. These Research 
and Communications Departments are: 


Audio-Visual Services Nation’s Business 


Department 


News and Information 
Department 


Economic Research 
Department 


Legislative Department 





Service 

Four of the Chamber’s departments are set up to give 
advice, counsel and service to local and state chambers 
of commerce, and trade and professional associations. 
These Service Departments are: 

Local Chamber of 


Commerce Service 
Department 


Association Service 
Department 


Institute Department 
State Chamber of 
Commerce Service 
Department 





Coordination 


Four of the Chamber’s departments are set up to keep 
the Chamber’s activities coordinated—and to keep the 
organizational machinery operating smoothly. The Co- 
ordinating and Operating Departments are: 
General Services 

Department 


Business Rejations 
Department 

Data Processing 
Department 


Membership Sales 
Department 





Problems, Issues and Policies 


Thirteen of the Chamber’s departments are called Spe- 
cialized Departments—and are so named because each 
one of these departments specializes in studying na- 
tional trends, developments and events relating to its 
own particular field of the economy. 

Each of these departments carries out a program 
of work to put into effect the recommendations of busi- 
ness relating to its own field. And each of these depart- 
ments provides information and service of direct benefit 


to businessmen. The Specialized Departments are: 
Agriculture Department Insurance Department 


International Relations 
Department 


Construction and Civic 
Development Department 


Labor Relations and 
Legal Department 


Domestic Distribution 
Department 
Education Department Manufacture Department 


National Defense 
Department 


Foreign Commerce 
Department 


Natural Resources 
Department 


Transportation and 
Communication 
Department 

faxation and Finance 
Department 


090000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


For Information 
Call NA 8-2380 


Experts on the National Chamber’s staff stand ready 
at all times to answer your questions about national 
legislative issues and economic problems. If you need 
the information in a hurry, the Chamber is as close as 
your telephone; the phone number is NAtional 8-2380. 

A leaflet showing the names of the specialists on the 
National Chamber’s staff will be sent you on request. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States . WASHINGTON 6, DC 


SPOT AND ENCOURAGE 
INITIATIVE 


Tips to help you keep the spark of leadership alive 


WHO WILL BE the most valuable men in your com- 
pany 10 years from now? 

If you find it difficult to answer that question, it’s 
time to take a critical look at your organizational 
set-up and personnei policies. 

Recent research indicates that a surprisingly large 
number of businesses are failing to identify and de- 
velop young managers with the potential for exer- 
cising initiative. 

Some of these people are casualties of rigid hiring 
criteria and are lost even before they get on the pay- 
roll. Others, having cleared the hiring hurdle, are in- 
doctrinated to the point of intimidation. Some are 
obscured by overstaffing, which makes it difficult for 
the individual’s abilities to be recognized. Still others 
are tucked away in unchallenging jobs that either dry 
up their initiative or make them so dissatisfied that 
they leave. 

The problem of finding men with initiative is 
serious, because the supply of such people is limited. 
In the 1960’s the number of males in the prime-age 
working group will dwindle. This means that com- 
petition for the most aggressive and talented will be 
keen and at times ruthless. 

To succeed in the competitive period ahead, your 


business will have to smoke out men with potential 
for exercising initiative. Once you have pinpointed 
them, it will then be necessary to guide them to in- 
sure the fullest development of their capacity. 
The man you'll be looking for has four character- 
istics: strong personal goals—he knows where he 
wants to go; abundant physical and emotional energy; 
a willingness to take risks—to be different, to take the 
consequences for decisions, good and bad; and polit- 
ical skill—the ability to influence and manage people. 
All companies, whatever their size, need individ- 
uals with these dynamic qualities. The currently 
popular notion that large organizations crush initia- 
tive under the sheer weight of size is misleading. The 
past 60 years have witnessed a rapid expansion of our 
economy, and in these same years large organizations 
have grown rapidly. Such growth could not have oc- 
curred if size were the natural enemy of initiative. 
The fact is that initiative can be encouraged or 
strangled in any enterprise, depending on the habits 
of the enterprise. Close study of the following good 
and bad practices will help you devise more effective 
methods for building initiative in your organization: 


1. Hiring practices 

Re-examine your hiring practices. If they are nar- 
row-gauge you may be shunting aside able applicants. 

Sometimes hiring practices can keep a company 
from attracting the kind of people it really wants. 
The personnel department evolves a stereotype of the 
young man suitable for the executive ladder. This 
stereotype is usually a copy of people already in the 
organization. This is not a good standard, because— 
by definition—an individual with initiative is going 
to be somewhat different. 

Selection and testing methods also offer little com- 
fort for the company searching for men with initiative. 
The only sure way that business can get something 
out of somebody is to let him prove himself by actual 
work. Only in this way can you learn who can take 
risks and who cannot; who has the real energies and 
who does not; who has the strong personal goals and 
who does not. A man who looks good on paper may 
look quite different under fire. 


2. Too much indoctrination 

It’s true that a person needs some orientation in 
order to perform reasonably, quickly and effectively 
in a new job. But when you teach him the ways of 
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your organization and insist that everything must be 
done according to established procedure, you shrink 
his capacity and willingness to exercise initiative. He 
becomes leery of bucking the way in which the com- 
pany’s business has usually been transacted. Initia- 
tive means to think up new ways, or different, 
improved ways of doing things. 

Remember: The people who really want to exercise 
personal initiative in any kind of organization are 
in the minority. This underscores the need for taking 
pains not to snuff out the spark of initiative. 

The best development programs are those in which 
the management clearly understands the objective. 
If management doesn’t know what it wants to ac- 
complish, the curriculum and the efforts spent tend 
to get dissipated. The major goal of development 
programs is to try to broaden the horizons of some 
of the people who have been caught in routine jobs. 


3. Career programs 


Keep the way open so you can correct mistakes. 
Avoid hiring people on a lifetime basis. 

Some firms tell a young person, “If you perform 
effectively you can spend your entire working life 
with us,” then point out that many of the company’s 
benefits are deferred benefits. Pensions do not be- 
come the employe’s property until late in his career, 
with many desirable benefits coming only after a man 
has been with the organization for 25 years. 

This practice makes it difficult to correct mistakes 
in initial hirings. If you get people who have little 
initiative, you are stuck with them as long as they 
behave. That means you are prevented from hiring 
someone else. 

In addition, you have really tried—by emphasizing 
a lifetime career—to discourage them from leaving 
“ge in reality, you both might be better off if they 
eft. 

The fact that they get benefits toward the end 
of their career makes them tend to play it safe, to 
avoid placing themselves in positions where they 
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challenge authority to a point where they might have 
to get out. 

Business needs people who are willing to take a 
stand. A man with his eye on a pension may be 
unwilling to do this. Many companies would be 
better off if they gave employes title to their benefits 
much earlier and encouraged people to leave when 
they have reached their ceiling in the organization. 
They might be able to make productive careers else- 
where, and the organization would be able to bring 
in another person to meet its needs. 

Happily, there is a trend in this direction. An in- 
creasing number of companies are reducing the age at 
which various benefits are provided. Some companies, 
facing a profit squeeze, are accelerating retirements. 

The abrasive part of this is that many people look 
on leaving as a defeat, and deferred benefits make 
it costly to leave. If one could make the costs of leav- 
ing less by making it possible for a man to carry his 
benefits with him, and if more people began to leave, 
leaving would no longer be equated with defeat. 

The armed forces let a lot of people out at 45. 
There is no major stigma to that. It’s well understood 
that many of these people may have a second career. 
This goes for other sectors of society as well. 


4. Watch your people 


A business must keep an up-to-date inventory of 
its most capable people and must offer them chal- 
lenges and problems to test their capacity for ex- 
ercising initiative. 

Companies with decentralized divisions face the 
danger of losing track of their most competent per- 
sonnel. Good men get buried in a subsidiary. Unless 
an active program of personnel control and constant 
inspection and revaluation are under way, these peo- 
ple may not have opportunities to prove themselves 
and move up. If this happens, their initiative is likely 
to atrophy. 

Current research has shown that some able men 
who formerly worked for large companies have left 


Get multiple evaluations 





ENCOURAGE INITIATIVE 


continued 


research posts to set up their own businesses. Their 
reason? They thought they would have more elbow 
room, more scope for development than they would 
have fighting their way through a large hierarchy. 

Many companies have eight or nine levels of super- 
vision. That many layers can be an obstacle to the 
identification of people with initiative in the ranks. 

As you decentralize, there ought to be a parallel 
move to build up a strong personnel department in 
headquarters which has the job of staying on top of 
the people assigned outside. 

You also need to remind staff executives of their 
responsibility for keeping track of people in line jobs. 
As they travel in the field, the marketing man at nead- 
quarters, the controller, the vice president should 
always be on the lookout for bright young people. 
They should know where potentially promotable peo- 
ple are so they can tap them when an opportunity 
arises. 

They say the late Gen. George C. Marshall’s suc- 
cess as Chief of Staff of the Army in World War II 
grew out of the fact that he spent crucial years at 
Fort Benning in the 1930’s and, while there, made a 
careful roster of the performance of all the younger 
officers who went through. 

Later on, he knew whom to call upon when he 
needed to assemble a strong supporting staff. The 
story is a good object lesson. 


5. Permit self-selection 

Management has the responsibility of assigning 
people tough jobs and letting them tackle the work. 
The only way a person can grow is to gain self-confi- 
dence by knowing that he can master difficult assign- 
ments. People get an important psychological lift out 
of doing a hard job well. It makes them more willing 
to try the next one. Thus, it’s essential to keep chal- 
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Tough jobs build confidence 





lenging assignments moving out to your aggressive 
young managers and to keep the managers moving on 
to new assignments when they have mastered the 
previous one. 

Not all the responsibility rests with management. 
The individual with initiative will often smoke him- 
self out. His own thrust will move him into a position 
where he is noticed. 

Moreover, most people have a fairly realistic view 
of themselves—and will not overbid. 

A pitfall to be avoided is hoarding capable people. 
Many supervisors will try to hold a competent young 
fellow in his present job because he has become eff- 
cient. Someone else wants to move him ahead. In 
such instances the long-range good of the organiza- 
tion should always take precedence. If top manage- 
ment keeps an eye on the able and aggressive 
employe, the dangers of his upward movement being 
frustrated can be overcome. 

An organization with too many people can’t pro- 
mote much expression of initiative, because people 
will be getting in each other’s way and will get lost 
in the thickets. The tendency to stockpile personnel 
against future needs costs dearly in two ways: It de- 
stroys the potentialities of people who have some- 
thing in them, because you don’t challenge them, and 
you don’t leave enough scope in the organization to 
stretch good people as far as they can be stretched. 


6. Use extra-tough jobs 

In any company, extraordinarily difficult, but im- 
portant, assignments have to be handled. It may be 
opening a branch in a remote and climatically un- 
pleasant area, or a job involving extended travel. 

When such things come up you should pay close 
attention to volunteers. Willingess to volunteer could 
be an important clue to the man who really has the 
initiative you will need not only for the present but 
later on. 

One of the large chemical companies constantly 
creates conditions to see who is willing to take on 
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A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES (B 





IF YOU'RE STILL USING PEN AND INK BOOKKEEPING THIS MAY 
WELL BE THE MOST GENEROUS OFFER YOU'VE EVER READ— 


We are so 

POST ACCOUNTS <i 
that Monroe 
Machine Accounting will 

RECEIVABLE simplify your figuring 
processes, so certain that 
it will save you time and money, that we offer 

FREE a way to post your Accounts Receivable abso- 


______lutely free for one whole month. 


The offer is 
FOR ONE MONTH =: 
ept the 
use of a Monroe President Accounting reg all neces- 
sary forms, complete help in transferring balances, and thor- 
ough instructions to your operator, all absolutely free for 
one whole month. There is no obligation if you are not con- 
vinced that the Monroe Accounting Machine is more than 
worth its cost. For full details on this unusual offer write: 
Accounting Machine Division, Dept. 4, Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Orange, N. J. 

Discover the growth and profit-ability that can be yours 
with Monroe Machine Accounting. Discover why thousands 
of successful businessmen all over America call the Monroe 
Accounting Machine “The Money Machine.” It saves valu- 
able time, saves money by lowering accounting costs . . 
makes money by freeing capital to grow on. 

















Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service 
in principal cities everywhere. General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





ENCOURAGE INITIATIVE 


continued 


extra work loads, and pulls men off their regular as- 
signments to see what they can do with the tough 
ones. This conscious program of capacity-stretching 
has paid off. More such programs would be useful 
to business because the problem is really to differ- 
entiate between the great mass of people who are 
perfectly willing to do a good day’s work but don’t 
want to do much more and the small minority who 
have both the prerequisites and the desire to push 
ahead; who are willing to offer suggestions about 
change and take the consequences if their suggestions 
don’t pan out. 

In large companies, which often break up a job 
into many parts, there’s a danger that people will fail 
to see how their relatively small contribution fits into 
the whole. Continually try to broaden the job of the 
individual. This has been called work-enlargement. 
It’s a valuable tool. It can help you to avoid the 
stultification which sets in if a man feels he is trapped. 


7. Evaluating performance 

A major problem that every organization faces is 
how to evaluate the work that people do. The prob- 
lem is made more complex by the fact that much of 
this work is done not as individuals but as members 
of a team or group. 

How can you get more critical and correct readings 
on the actual performance of individuals? 

At a minimum, you need multiple readings on an 
individual. If you rely on an appraisal made by one 
man, you run a high risk of getting a biased. evalua- 
tion. Two or three people, independent of a man’s 
immediate superior, should be asked to give reports. 

People immediately above any given executive are 
really competing with him. This makes for great dif- 
ficulties in maintaining objectivity. 

Not all evaluations have to be made solely in terms 
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of the individual. You can evaluate how well the 
group as a whole performs and, in that way, learn 
something about the role of the individual in the 
group. If a man is the leader, this approach gives you 
a further way of assessing his work. 

For instance, if you have several companies or 
divisions, you can take readings by comparing one 
with the other on the assumption that if the original 
distribution of personnel were about the same, differ- 
ences are due to the leadership. 

One of the tough problems in evaluation is that the 
criteria you use to appraise current performance are 
not always the only important criteria. Some of the 
contributions that people make may only show up 
later in the company’s development. For instance, if 
you are evaluating people in a research laboratory, it 
is important to give a man credit for what he has 
contributed to this year’s productivity or new prod- 
ucts. But the man working alongside him may have 
broken open a new area that will take two or three 
years for the company to exploit. You must have the 
long-range perspective as well as the short-range. 

It’s of no value for top management to say that it 
is interested in having a lot of personal initiative 
shown and then to follow a dull and dreary method 
of promotion or distribution of bonuses, which fails 
to reinforce what management says. You can’t talk 
one way and act another and have good staff morale. 


8. Keep the ranks thin 

Organizations should be kept lean. People should 
be given more work than they can handle, because 
this means that the less important work will drop by 
the side. In the present period, with a profit squeeze 
which is likely to continue, top management would 
be well advised to consider ways of thinning out its 
ranks. This is the best way to create and to maintain 
an environment in which good people come through 
fast. But don’t go too far; when the howls about the 
work load become genuine, it’s time to stop. 

Another technique which business should consider 
is setting aside the formalities of rank in certain in- 
stances to achieve more effective performance and 
the proper exercise of initiative. For example, there 
may be times when a particular problem will require 
the leadership of a man who is in a subordinate ca- 
pacity, but who has technical knowledge of the prob- 
lem which exceeds that of his superior. There is no 
reason on a short-run basis why the subordinate and 
superior in cases of this kind shouldn’t temporarily 
exchange places. In the scientific field in general, and 
particularly in university-directed projects, this has 
been and is being done. Business could profitably 
imitate the technique. 


The author, Dr. Eli Ginzberg, is a professor of 
economics, Graduate School of Business, and director, 
Conservation of Human Resources Project, Columbia 
University. 


REPRINTS of “Spot and Encourage Initiative’’ may be 
obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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‘Official NADA records* prove 


CHEVY'S HIGH 
TRADE-IN 
CAN HELP 

| CUT YOUR 

. FLEET COSTS! 


Besides Chevrolet’s low initial price 
and low operating cost, you can count 
on still another big saving at trade-in 
time. And you don’t have to take our 
word for it. Check the official 
National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation records for yourself and see 
how Chevies consistently bring higher 
trade-in return than any other car in 
their field. Why? Because more 
people want Chevrolets than any 
other car. It’s this greater demand 
(on both the new and used car mar- 
kets) that keeps Chevy’s resale value 
up to help keep your fleet costs down. 
And while you’re at it, check your 
dealer on all the people-pleasing im- 
provements in the new Chevrolets 
that not only make them better cars 
for business—but a better bet for 
higher trade-in in the years to come. 
... Chevrolet Di- 

vision of General 

Motors, Detroit 

2, Michigan. 
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*Based on prices in the National Automobile Dealers 
Association 1961 USED CAR GUIDE, recent-model 
Chevrolets are now bringing a higher percentage of their 
original price than any other full-sized car in their field. 








FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to then making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. ’ 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion: for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-4 
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A spot in West Virginia was chosen... 
scientifically . . . for the location of the “Big 
Ear’, the U. S. Navy’s 600-ft. diameter radio 
telescope, largest fixed movable object ever con- 
structed. Just as it had incomparable advantages 
for such an exacting activity, West Virginia has 
many advantages for firms who also are looking 
toward the future . . . central location, abun- 
dant labor, ample power, a wealth of natural 
resources. Are you listening in on the future? 
Perhaps your company’s future is here in West 
Virginia. Write for the facts which you believe 
to be important in your future. Address Execu- 
tive Director, West Virginia Industrial and Pub- 
licity Commission, -Room N-1, State Capitol, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia. 


the Businessman’s State 


Virginia 
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UNION STRATEGY 


continued from page 37 


two are sick pay under unemploy- 
ment compensation laws of four 
states (California, New Jersey, New 
York and Rhode Island) and work- 
men’s compensation for on-the-job 
injuries in all states. Organized la- 
bor’s ultimate goals are federal laws 
for both unemployment and work- 
men’s compensation. In the mean- 
time, unions will settle for minimum 
federal standards which states would 
have to meet. 

Permanently and totally disabled 
workers of any age are now entitled 
to government pensions under the 
Social Security Act. 

With respect to income replace- 
ment benefits, the debate centers 
around pay while involuntarily un- 
employed. In this the government 
plays the biggest role with the fed- 
eral-state unemployment compen- 
sation program, although some 
employers, particularly in the auto- 
mobile and steel industries, pay a 
supplemental benefit. 

Unions want federalization of un- 
employment compensation. Until 
that happens they want Congress to 
set minimum standards of two 
thirds of weekly pay (up to two 
thirds the state average), to be 
available for at least 39 weeks. 


What UAW is seeking 


With employer supplements, the 
union aim is to get for the unem- 
ployed worker 80 per cent of his 
take-home pay for a full year. This 





is what the UAw will likely ask of 
the major automobile manufactur. 
ers. The companies now pay a sup. 
plement which, when added to un. 
employment compensation, gives the 
idled auto worker 65 per cent of 
take-home pay (80 per cent of grog 
pay) for as long as he draws state 
aid. 

The goal is no dream. Many rail- 
road workers now get unemploy. 
ment pay for a full year under the 
railroad unemployment insurance 
law. Raising the combined jobless 
benefit of other unemployed work. 
ers from 65 to 80 per cent of take. 
home pay will be easier to achieve, 
unionists feel, if the government’s 
share is boosted through federal 
legislation. 

Income of some strikers is _par- 
tially restored through unemploy. 
ment laws which allow strikers to 
qualify as unemployed. These are 
the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance law and the unemployment 
compensation statutes of New York 
and Rhode Island. Under these 
laws, employers can be put in the 
position of financing a strike against 
themselves, since they alone pay 
into the unemployment funds. 

Peter Henle, AFL-CIO assistant 
director of research, a few years ago 
forecast many of the trends which 
followed in employe benefits. He 
says union objectives in this field 
really boil down to two: 

A medical service program under 
which a worker can meet all of his 


family’s health needs. 
A cushion for workers against lay- 
off and other emergencies. END 





Business opinion: continued from page 12 


federal control at any level, we are 
anti-REA, anti-area redevelopment, 
anti-federal aid to education ... we 
are anti-New Frontier. 

Our newspaper is feared by lib- 
eral politicians because, as we state 
regularly on our editorial page, 
“We subscribe to the belief that 
freedom is a gift of God and not a 
political grant.” 

DON KRETSINGER 


The Pecos Independent and Enterprise 
Pecos, Tex. 


Teaching young men 

I am greatly interested in the 
youth of today and the prospects of 
future businessmen. 

Through my work experience and 
connection with Junior Achieve- 


ment, I come in contact with young 
men. I have had young men in col- 
lege working for me and have sev- 
eral graduates in my department. 

Congratulations on your article 
“How to Teach Young Men to 
Work” [February |. 


JOHN MCDONALD 


Production Quality Engineer 
Chevrolet 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Getting our money’s worth 


“More Defense for Less Money” 
| March] is a concise demonstration 
of the possibility of more efficient 
organization and operation of the 
Department of Defense. 

The reverse side of the coin clear- 
ly demands the application of the 
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old-fashioned business principle of 
getting your money’s worth from 
military spending. 

The answer lies in the develop- 
ment of value-conscious people both 
within the defense establishment 
and in industry—people dedicated to 
the objective of “more defense per 
dollar.” 

FREDERICK J. KIRCH 
Executive Director 

International Management Institute 
Plainview, N. Y. 


Help for government 


It would contribute materially to 
the efforts of the General Services 
Administration to develop better 
supervisors and managers if we 
could reprint an article from the 
December, 1960, issue of NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 

We refer specifically to the arti- 
cle entitled “Find Indispensable 
Man—Then Fire Him.” 

H. RICHARD MCCAMANT 

Director of Personnel 

General Services Administration 

Washington, D. C. 
PPermission granted. 


Excessive Union Power 


In “Management’s Washington 
Letter” | March] I noted the article 
about the power of the unions. Ac- 
cording to the article, the unions 
have established a power much 
greater than even our government. 

I think it is high time that the 
public woke up to the fact that our 
free enterprise system is seriously 
in jeopardy. 

When it gets to the point where 
certain manufacturers are forbid- 
den by their union contracts to 
move into a lower cost area because 
of the stranglehold that the union 
has on them, this is bad enough; 
but, when our courts even go as far 
as to make the company move back 
and require the company to pay 
wages lost to former employes on 
account of the move, I ask you, 
“Just how asinine can you get?” 


J. LAIRD HARMON 


Manager 
Le Mars Chamber of Commerce 
Le Mars, Iowa 


Basic problems 


The article “Do We Want Free- 
dom For or Freedom From” by 
Felix Morley [March] is one of the 
finest statements I have ever seen 
of the basic problems facing us. 
With more of this sort of informa- 
tion the American people would be 
better able to understand the con- 
flicting trends in our daily lives. 


ALLEN EARLY, JR. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
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Pitney-Bowes 
MAILING SCALES 


Made by the originator of the postage meter 
... 149 offices in U. S. and Canada 
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The new Pitney-Bowes Model 3740, 
compact Parcel Post Scale with 40 lb. 
Capacity, saves rate computing, postage 
errors, mailing time. The right postage 
for your packages—by surface or air 
parcel post in all zones—is shown in 
large, lighted, easily legible rate figures, 
widely spaced on the chart. Double 
gunsight lines insure selection of the 
proper rates, help prevent overpayment 
or underpayment. 

Long-life accuracy has been built 
into this precision scale through these 
features: Sealed, pre-lubricated ball 
bearings keep friction to a minimum, 
plus special temperature compensating 
components. And advanced engineering 
assures exact rate readings regardless 
of the position of the package on the 
easy-loading curved platform. The scale 
action can be slowed or speeded by the 
operator. 

With today’s high time and postage 
costs, the 3740 soon pays its low cost 
for any parcel mailer. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show you the 
PB line of parcel post and letter scales. 
Or send for free illustrated literature. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 





PiTNEY-Bowes, INC. 
1389 Walnut Street 


Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet OD rate chartO 
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BOR Keeee ato’  ) an 
How youth 
views business 





MANY YOUNG people have twisted 
notions about business and _ busi- 
nessmen. 

A national survey of high school 
students found, for example, that a 
large number of them: 


> Believe that business leaders use 
illegal means to gain money and 
power. 

> Aren’t sure what profit is. 


> Feel that the government should 
make business charge fair prices. 

The Purdue Opinion Panel of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
made the survey. It has conducted 
polls of the high school population 
since 1941. Today’s youth, the sur- 
vey notes, will be a large and vocal 
part of tomorrow’s work force and 
“will want things done its own way 
and for its own benefit.”” The igno- 
rance of many of the youngsters 
about industrial relations could 
make them vulnerable to emotional 
appeals and social pressures in the 
work setting, the study points out. 

A significant finding is that most 
students don’t want business ca- 
reers. Fewer than one in four high 
school pupils wants or expects to be 
a businessman or in business man- 
agement, even as a salesman or fore- 
man. Less than five per cent want 
to be production or white collar 
workers. The majority would like 
to be doctors, writers, artists, en- 
gineers, teachers, preachers or en- 
tertainers. 

Undoubtedly many of these 
youngsters will shift their sights to- 
ward other career targets when 
they are older and more experi- 
enced. But many will be disappoint- 
ed. They will carry these thwarted 
desires with them when they must 
take other jobs. 

Moreover, unless their future 
education and training deal with in- 
dustrial relations, economics and 
the free-enterprise system, young 
people all over the country will 
start their careers with mixed-up or 
misguided ideas about the business 
community and our capitalistic 
system. s 

The national survey (The Panel’s 
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Poll Report 59) found, for example, 
that some 81 per cent of the stu- 
dents polled felt that business 
leaders should be treated with 
“very much respect.” However, in 
answer to another survey question, 
78 per cent said they believe that 
business leaders use illegal means of 
gaining money and power. Only 58 
per cent said they agree or probably 
agree that most business leaders 
are interested in the freedom and 
welfare of the individual. 

Three out of four of the high 
school pupils polled are confused 
about profits. They defined profit 
as the money left over after paying 
wages. Seven per cent believe profit 
is the ‘“‘wages of management.” Five 
per cent guessed that profit is “the 
money allotted for business ex- 
pense.”’ Only 11 per cent correctly 
marked profit as a “‘return for risk- 
taking.” 

Fifteen per cent of the pupils sur- 
veyed believe ‘“‘most basic industries 
such as mining and manufacturing 
should be owned by the govern- 
ment.” Although 56 per cent dis- 
agree with this socialistic proposi- 
tion, 27 per cent said they are 
uncertain whether they agree or 
disagree. 

Some 26 per cent of the students 
agree that “most business concerns 
are out to make all the money they 
can no matter who gets hurt.” One 
third of the pupils from low-income 
families agree. Another 20 per cent 
are undecided but probably agree. 
The rest disagree or say they are 
undecided but probably disagree. 

Another 25 per cent agree with 
the statement that ‘‘most businesses 
tend to treat people as impersonal, 
unimportant units in the organiza- 
tion.” Twenty per cent more are in 
the “probably agree” category. 

Two thirds of the pupils indicate 
they believe seniority rules are de- 
sirable in most occupations. 

The reaction to the statement 
“Our democracy needs a business 
world free from government inter- 
ference and regulation” was this: 13 
per cent agree, 11 per cent unde- 
cided but probably agree, 20 per 


cent undecided but probably dis- 
agree, 55 per cent disagree. 

The young people indicate in 
other ways that they think govern- 
ment should have a bigger role in 
business. Some 57 per cent said 
they think the government should 
require “big business” to charge a 
“fair price” to the consumer. An- 
other 17 per cent said they are un- 
decided but probably think that the 
government should require this. 
Only 11 per cent said that the gov- 
ernment should not do so. 

More than one third said ‘‘yes”’ 
or “probably yes” to the question 
of whether a labor union should re- 
strict the output of its members to 
make a job last longer. 

Some 23 per cent believe the 
power that business has is ‘‘too 
great.” But 61 per cent said it is 
“about right.” 

A guaranteed annual wage for all 
employes is favored by 42 per cent, 
with 17 per cent opposed. The rest 
are undecided. 

Asked about federal laws govern- 
ing business, only 10 per cent said 
they think they are too strict. An- 
other 42 per cent said they are 
about right, and 23 per cent said 
they are not strict enough. 

Asked about federal laws govern- 
ing unions, 37 per cent of the stu- 
dents said that they are not strict 
enough. Only seven per cent said 
the laws are too strict. Two thirds 
of the students think, however, that 
big unions are necessary to bargain 
with big business, and the young- 
sters are about evenly split on 
whether or not unions should have 
a greater voice in the management 
of a business whose workers they 
represent. 

The government should advise 
labor and management what to do 
in almost all situations when they 
cannot agree, in the opinion of half 
the youngsters. Some 34 per cent 
think the government should make 
a decision that both management 
and labor must accept—compulsory 
arbitration. 

Some 28 per cent hold the opin- 
ion that a company can be con- 
cerned with the welfare of its em- 
ployes only after it is very success- 
ful and has the money to spend on 
extras. 

A little less than half the pupils 
surveyed agree that unions are a 
stronghold for intellectual freedom. 
But 61 per cent think the idea of 
unionism is in basic agreement with 
the ideals of American democracy. 
A little more than half feel that a 
union can afford to be a truly demo- 
cratic organization only after it has 
become powerful enough to bargain 
effectively with management. END 
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Got a shipment going hundreds of miles? Get it out 
by9 A.M....it arrives the same day! Got a shipment 
going about 50 miles? Ship it out around 9 A.M.... 
it’s there by noon! 


Whatever the destination of your shipment, chances 
are, a Greyhound is going there anyway...right to 
the center of town. Greyhound travels over a million 
miles a day! No other public transportation goes to 
80 many places—so often. 


You can ship anytime. Your packages go on regular 
Greyhound passenger buses. Greyhound Package 
Express operates twenty-four hours a day...seven 
days a week...including weekends and holidays. 
What’s more, you can send C.0.D., Collect, Prepaid 
+--0F Open a charge account. 



























































CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND 
BUS TERMINAL TODAY...OR MAIL 
THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 


GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 
Dept. D-1, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send us complete information on Greyhound 


Package Express service...including rates and routes. We 
understand that our company assumes no cost or obligation. 
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CAUSE & CURE 


OF PERSONALITY 


CLASHES 


How to help your managers 


get along with each other 


*““PERSONALITY CLASH ’’ is one of 
the most frequent reasons given for 
firings or transfers in business. 

Any argument between two peo- 
ple could be called a personality 
clash. When applied in business, 
however, the term usually refers to 
chronic conflicts. 

It is as if the two people in- 
volved were charged with static elec- 
tricity. Sparks fly when they come 
near each other. When they tire of 
argument, or try to avoid outbursts, 
they build an insulation of cold for- 
mality around themselves. Then 
neither person can possibly hear 
what the other has to say, although 
many words may be exchanged, and 
nothing the other person says can 
possibly be right. Each has a rigid 
view of the other’s purposes and 
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position. Any agreement between 
them is a truce; neither dares let 
down his guard. 

To the person who must deal with 
such a clash in management, it 
often seems that the parties are sim- 
ply being obstinate. 

The reason the problem is diffi- 
cult both for the participants and 
those who want to help solve it is 
captured in the word “personality.” 

Much of the operation of forces 
shaping our personalities is uncon- 
scious. All of us must balance the 
twin drives of love and hate. We 


The author, Dr. Harry Levinson, is 
a psychologist specializing in prob- 
lems of industrial mental health 
for The Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans. 
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also have the job of living with our 
consciences, which are colored by 
the rules of society, the image of 
what we would like to be, and a 
built-in self-judging process which 
makes us atone for our past viola- 
tions. In addition, we all must cope 
with external forces. These range 
from depressions and wars to rela- 
tionships with other people. 

This makes maintaining our psy- 
chological equilibrium a complex 
operation. Each of us has learned to 
cope with fears, anger, threats, and 
the like by establishing certain 
traits and favored ways of behaving. 
When we encounter someone else 
who, for his own stability, needs 
to do things differently, our efforts 
to make him do it our way threaten 
his balance and his refusal to do it 
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our way threatens ours. What seems 
like rigidity is an effort at self-pro- 
tection. 

Efforts toward solution must be 
directed not to the clash itself, but 
to relieving the underlying need for 
defensiveness. 

Examination of a few such situa- 
tions offers some clues to the rea- 
sons why they occur and some ways 
to alleviate them. 


Different personality styles 


Perhaps the most common prob- 
lem occurs when two people who 
must work together go at their job 
in quite different ways. One may 
be casual and the other meticulous. 
The first is driven to chronic irri- 
tation by the second. He cannot un- 
derstand the concern for petty de- 
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tail. He resents being nagged about 
crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s. 
The second man may view the first 
as lazy, careless and unconcerned. 

Neither is going to change his 
style much no matter what the other 
man or the boss says. But if the at- 
tention of both can be directed to 
the results rather than the method, 
both can learn to accept the fact 
that every person is different from 
every other person. Each therefore 
wants to work in the way that is 
most comfortable for him. 

Five accountants worked together 
in an insurance company. Four of 
them had time to chat with each 
other. The fifth did not. Each had 
to do business with people from 
other departments. Four saw their 
people quickly and had time be- 
tween appointments. The fifth never 
seemed to have extra time. To the 
four, the fifth was an eager beaver, 
trying to drive them as well as him- 
self. To the fifth, the others didn’t 
want to do an honest day’s work. 

Their supervisor talked it out 
with the men. He indicated what all 
of them were responsible for and 
how their performance was being 
judged. But, wisely, he added some- 
thing else. He pointed out what 
they were not responsible for. This 
did two things: The four men now 
knew what they were supposed to 
do, including the limits set by their 
boss; the fifth man, overmeticulous 
and overconscientious, was in effect 
given permission not to be so con- 
scientious. A pressure he could not 
take off himself was taken off by 
the boss. 

Where there is a simple differ- 
ence in work style, it often is help- 
ful to reaffirm the principle that the 
product is what counts and each 
person is responsible to his superior 
for his performance, not to his co- 
workers. If two people with such 
wide work-style differences are 
working on a common task, the op- 
portunity to talk it out with the boss 
is a first step toward making it pos- 
sible for them to tolerate each other. 


Testing the limits 


Anyone who has children knows 
the experience called testing the 
limits. The child seems to have a 
hole in his head. The parents’ words 
flow through as if they mean noth- 





ing. When, in desperation, father 
raises his voice, the child manages 
to do what he is supposed to. 

Among adults, this experience is 
somewhat more refined. It is not un- 
usual for subordinates to find vari- 
ous ways to vex the boss. Although 
the superior is likely to think that 
such provocations are entirely con- 
scious and deliberately plotted, 
often they are not. Frequently they 
occur when people are too free and 
the boundaries are not clear. A per- 
son may in effect be asking his boss 
to take a stand so he can know to 
what extent he can depend on his 
boss for stable controls. 

Moss Hart observes in his auto- 
biography, “Act One,” that the only 
bad behavior he ever witnessed in 
the theater was “that ghastly mo- 
ment when a star or a cast of actors 
became aware that their director 
was not in control of either the play 
or themselves. It is then that tem- 
perament sets in... .” Mr. Hart 
suggests that temperament is a 
mask for panic which results when 
there is not a climate of security 
and peace, and there is neither se- 
curity nor peace when the director 
does not assume and maintain iron- 
clad control of the play. Much the 
same could be said for a business 
situation. 

This is not to say that demo- 
cratic management is a_ failure. 
Rather, even democracy needs con- 
trols to prevent anarchy. 

When a person is constantly de- 
manding time, privileges and pro- 
testing that he is not being given 
enough freedom, when he apparent- 
ly is trying to provoke the boss’s 
anger, it may be time to start mak- 
ing demands and requirements of 
him. The rules may have to be re- 
stated and expectations strongly 
reinforced. A firm, consistent atti- 
tude, far from threatening people 
who are testing the limits, gives 
them considerable comfort and lets 
them know the boss is indeed a boss. 


Inability to let go 


This is a crude way of character- 
izing an experience which occurs 
frequently in two kinds of situa- 
tions, both having to do with suc- 
cession. One situation involves con- 
tinuing hostility between a man who 
is about to retire and the man he is 
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Combination Set-— 
Send-Receive Page Printer, 
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Which Teletype printer 
is best for you? 


Which of these Teletype Model 28 page printers is best for your 
message and data communications needs? Each will perform the basic 
function of all Teletype equipment—to flash information over long or 
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available, too, in a choice of cabinet colors to match office decor. 


Teletype Corporation manufactures this equipment for the Bell 
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other communications services. 


Free Model 28 Line folder. Write Dept.12-D,5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 
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PERSONALITY 


continued 


supposed to be preparing to take his 
place. The second situation involves 
a man who has been promoted but 
still has control over his former job, 
and the man who succeeds him. 

Prospective retirement is, of 
course, fraught with many fears and 
anxieties. When a person is asked 
to train his successor, there is a fi- 
nality to the prospect of retirement, 
It can no longer be avoided by try- 
ing to forget about it. A prominent 
executive who refused to choose and 
train a successor reflected the pain 
of the experience: “I can’t stand 
having somebody like that around, 
knowing every time I look ai him 
he’s waiting for me to die.” 

A typical problem occurred with 
the head of a manufacturing depart- 
ment of a medium-sized company. 
He repeatedly postponed selecting 
and training a successor. When his 
superiors insisted he do so, and 
helped him find a suitable under- 
study, he gave the new man no 
work to do. The newcomer was soon 
complaining to others, aggravating 
the conflict. 

A typical problem usually in- 
cludes a typical mistake. The re- 
sponsible vice president dismissed 
the problem as a personality clash, 
leaving it to the two men to settle 
their differences. But they could not 
do so. The manufacturing head saw 
his assistant as a threatening rival 
whom he would not strengthen in 
any way. The assistant saw his boss 
as one who could not delegate any 
responsibility. The problem dragged 
on for six months and was brought 
to a head when the assistant offered 
his resignation. 

At that point the vice president 
intervened. When he began to un- 
derstand the reasons underlying the 
conflict, he talked with the manu- 
facturing head. He pointed out that, 
although he could understand the 
man’s feeling about retirement, the 
prospect was real and a successor 
would have to be trained. Together 
he and the manufacturing head 
spelled out what the new man would 
have to learn and the steps in which 
he would have to learn it. A time- 
table was arranged by which the 
manufacturing head would give up 
parts of his job. Once the reality of 
the situation was firmly defined, it 
became a factual starting point for 
both parties. 

The manufacturing head still had 
his negative feelings, but his un- 
realistic method of coping with 
them had to yield to the responsi- 
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PERSONALITY 


continued 


bilities required of him. The second 
situation is illustrated by what hap- 
pened when the president of a sub- 
sidiary was made president of the 
parent company. He was succeeded 
in the subsidiary post by a close 
friend. He could and did talk freely 
with his friend and they were read- 
ily able to resolve whatever differ- 
ences arose. They saw each other 
socially and shared many experi- 
ences. Then the friend died, and a 
new man was appointed. 

The senior president described 
his relationship to the subsidiary 
president as a personality clash. He 
said that, try as he would, he could 
not become friendly with the new 
man. He felt less and less in touch 
with the operation of the subsidiary. 
The subsidiary president seemed 
constantly to question the policies 
of his superior. Differences between 
the two became so unpleasant that 
both preferred to avoid a meeting. 

Those who believe the job of an 
executive is to make quick decisions 


organization. He needed the cor. 
porate president as a boss, not as q 
friend. He could not operate in the 
image of someone else. As long as 
his boss tried to make of him some- 
thing he could not be, he was angry 
and resentful and the two were at 
odds. Once the boss heard himself 
say what he was really doing, he 
could see the situation in a different 
light. 


Rivalry 


One of the more evident reasons 
for personality clashes is competi- 
tive rivalry. While rivalry is part of 
the process of growing up, both 
from childhood and through execu- 
tive ranks, it cannot be permitted 
to become destructive to the organ- 
ization. When the energy of the 
rivals seems to be directed more to 
the quarrel between them than to 
the tasks at hand, someone must 
help them see what they are doing 
and redirect their energies. 

Two men who had worked to- 
gether as subordinates became su- 
pervisors of the same activity in two 
different divisions of a company. A 
strong feeling of resentment cropped 


Shaping of 







might well have fired the president 
of the subsidiary. Any~ successor, 
however, would have had the same 
experience. 

The senior president presented 
his problem to a friend. Closer ex- 
amination of the situation disclosed 
that he could not let go of the sub- 
sidiary he had once operated. He 
regretted that he was no longer as 
close to operations as he had once 
been. He tried to remain on inti- 
mate terms with operations through 
the subsidiary president. As long as 
a close friend headed the subsidiary 
he could do so. But the new man 
needed freedom to operate his own 


personalities 
is unconscious 


We must balance 
the twin drives 
of love and hate 


up between them. This created diff- 
culties where their work overlapped. 
In addition, their subordinates 
chose sides, giving their primary 
loyalty to their respective bosses at 
the expense of the company. 

Even when the overlapping areas 
were redefined, the competition con- 
tinued and the friction between the 
staffs remained. The superior of the 
two men first talked with each sepa- 
rately and then both together. He 
pointed out the cost of their com- 
petition to the company. He helped 
each man express as much of his 
feelings as he wanted to express to 
the other. Then he asked them how 
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they thought the problem could be 
solved As each heard the other’s 
complaints and recognized his con- 
tribution to the conflict, he became 
more willing to work toward a con- 
structive solution. This willingness 
in itself began to ease the tension. 


Severe personality problems 


An advertising manager had 
moved up rapidly in his company 
in just eight years. His behavior to- 
ward others in the organization was 
not pleasant, however. He viewed 
himself as superior to them and 
made no bones about telling them 
so. He refused to have anything to 
do with his business associates off 
the job. His superiors were aware of 
his difficulties in getting along, but 
dismissed them because of his obvi- 
ous talent. When he was promoted 
to a more responsible position, for 
a time his behavior improved, and 
his job performance was excellent 
as long as he was working on im- 
mediate tasks. 

But even the promotion began to 
pale and he was soon criticizing his 
superiors. He submitted extended 
written questions to them about 
political and social problems which 
had nothing to do with his work. 
He assumed authority which was 
not delegated to him and demanded 
increasing time from his immediate 
superior. This behavior resulted in 
frequent showdowns and, finally, a 
transfer. The company was still re- 
luctant to lose his talents. But 
transfer rarely solves such _prob- 
lems. Soon his new boss was closing 
the office door to keep him out, and 
complaints began to come from 
other departments that he was in- 
truding in their activities. 

When the problem was discussed 
with him, the manager denied that 
he was creating any difficulty and 
felt that any differences with his 
superiors could be resolved by their 
joint discussion. In desperation, 
after repeated attempts to reach 
other solutions, his superiors final- 
ly let him go. They felt, however, 
that they had failed because they 
thought they should have been able 
to use his talents and resolve his 
personality clash. 

This example highlights the fact 
that when a person has difficulties 
with almost everyone with whom he 
comes into contact, and these diffi- 
culties are chronic, his problem re- 
quires professional help. This man 
would be a difficult problem for a 
highly skilled therapist. No layman 
could reasonably expect to solve his 
problems. 

From these examples, and the ef- 
forts made to resolve the problems, 
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some simple steps seem worthy of 
consideration: 

Don’t dismiss a confiict as just a 
personality clash. If people are in 
chronic disagreement, then an un- 
comfortable and possibly destructive 
situation exists not only for them 
but also for others, particularly sub- 
ordinates. 

Don’t procrastinate because the 
problem is unpleasant. Don’t expect 
it to solve itself. It rarely does. The 
opposite usually occurs. There is a 
tendency for the opponents to freeze 
in their attitudes and to marshal 
supporters and supporting evidence 
for their point of view. Solutions re- 
quire, first, some way of breaking 
through these positions to get some 
of the respective feelings out in the 
open. The immediately responsible 
superior must be the third party 
who directs the antagonists away 
from attack on each other and to- 
ward constructive solutions. 

Ask yourself who is being threat- 
ened and why? Can these threats 
be eased by an expression of the 
person’s feelings about them, by re- 





WATCH FOR... 


Your part in economic growth 


Debate over how fast nation’s production should go 
up obscures fact that true growth is the sum total 
of progress made by each community. Here is what 
should be done at local, state and federal levels. 


Get help in cutting costs 


Success in the vitally important effort to hold down 
costs depends on full cooperation throughout your 
Expert tells six ways in which many 
companies have enlisted employe support. 


business. 


New controls change lending climate 


New government credit control policies will have 
important impact on business. 
for coming changes by keeping your credit lines 
clear and seeking new sources of loans. 


... and many other timely, important and useful articles 


assurance, by firmness of support 
and direction? 

Look at a changed situation to 
see if some need that one of the 
persons was able to meet in his 
previous situation is now no longer 
being met. Has a support been taken 
away in the process of change? Can 
the person recognize this loss and 
be helped to find new supports? 

Evaluate the extent of the con- 
flict. Has one person had difficulties 
for a long time and with many peo- 
ple? Is his problem chronic and 
repetitive? If so, the person is likely 
to require professional help. 

If you are one of the parties to 
the clash, talk to a third party whom 
you can trust and whose judgment 
you value. See how the problem 
looks when you express it aloud, 
and how it appears in the eyes of 
the other person. 

Finally, recognize that not all 
problems are soluble. Some remain, 
unpleasant and unwelcome, despite 
our best efforts. Sometimes the only 
solution is to accept that fact and 
live with it. END 
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Outlook 
for welfare costs: 


$19 BILLION 


Present spending of $4 billion a year 
will soar if new proposals are passed 


FEDERAL WELFARE SPENDING, al- 
ready climbing dramatically, ap- 
pears to be headed upward even 
more steeply in the years ahead. 

A special budget study shows that 
outlays for welfare programs may 
soar from the present $4 billion 
yearly to as much as $19 billion a 
year by the end of this decade. This 
would account for about a third of 
the expected rise in total federal 
spending between now and 1970. 
The cost would have to come out of 
every taxpayer’s pocket. 

Defense spending, meanwhile, is 
likely to take a smaller share of the 
budget than at present. Fifty-nine 
cents out of every tax dollar cur- 
rently goes for national security 
programs. Although such expendi- 
tures will go up by 1970, they will 
probably take only 40 cents out of 
each tax dollar, barring war or a 
marked increase in world tensions. 
Other projected increases are scat- 
tered throughout the budget. 

The study includes a moderate 
projection, which assumes a contin- 
uation of the expenditure pattern 
we have seen in recent years, and a 
high projection, which is based on 
less resistance to increased federal 
spending and less concern with 
maintaining the status quo in fed- 
eral-state relations. The difference 
between the two centers mainly in 
areas where there is controversy 
over the proper role of the federal 
government, such as education, pub- 
lic assistance, medical care, and 
public health. 

The expanding role of the federal 
government urged in President Ken- 
nedy’s proposals to Congress indi- 
cates that spending may well rise 
closer to the high projection than to 
the moderate. Conservative elements 
in Congress, however, will act as an 
anchor on rising expenditures and 


help temper the Administration’s 
spending program. 

Under the high projection, wel. 
fare spending would rocket to $15 
billion in 1965 and $19 billion in 
1970. The moderate projection fore. 
sees a rise to about $7 billion in 
1965 and $9 billion in 1970. In 
either case, $2 billion of the ip. 
crease would result from trends un- 
der present laws and programs. 

The total budget would shoot up 
to $109 billion in 1965 and nearly 
$123 billion in 1970 under the high 
projection. The fiscal 1960 budget 
was $77.2 billion. The moderate pro- 
jection would produce $89 billion in 
expenditures in 1965 and about $97 
billion five years later. 

The projections do not include 
spending by the government’s many 
trust funds—such as social security 
—which will grow between $10 bil- 
lion and $15 billion during the 10- 
year period without any change in 
present law. 

Only the pure welfare programs- 
such as public assistance, education, 
and public health—are included in 
the projected amounts. Considera- 
tion of other existing and proposed 
government programs which have a 
welfare aspect would further swell 
the projections. Among these would 
be aid to depressed areas, public 
housing and urban renewal, and 
veterans’ benefits. 

By far the largest and most vola- 
tile areas in the welfare field are 
education, public health, and public 
assistance, including medical care. 
These activities account for more 
than 80 per cent of the anticipated 
increase in the moderate spending 
projection and for the bulk of the 
difference between that and the high 
projection. 

The magnitude of the welfare is- 
sues to be faced before 1970 is indi- 
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cated by the range of possible 
spending between the projections. 
The greatest range is in education, 
an area of continuing controversy. 
The cost of possible new and expand- 
ed educational programs accounts 
for nearly $6 billion of the $10 bil- 
lion difference between the mod- 
erate and high projections for all 
welfare programs. 

Approval by Congress of federal 
aid for teachers’ salaries would cost 
an estimated $5 billion yearly by 
1970. Such a program was figured 
into the high projection but not into 
the moderate. 

The high projection for education 
—nearly $8 billion in 1970—also as- 
sumes greater federal participation 
in financing college facilities, with 
emphasis on capital grants; a fed- 
eral college scholarship program; a 
step-up in science education pro- 
grams, and a small grant program 
for educational television. 

Under the moderate projection, 
federal spending for education would 
be $2 billion in 1970. Most of the 
increase represents extensions and 
expansions of current programs. 
Principal new programs included 
are a general elementary and sec- 
ondary school construction aid pro- 
gram and a college facilities and 
student aid program to supplement 
the existing assistance given for col- 
lege housing. 

The size of the increase which 
may be expected in federal aid to 
education is indicated by compari- 
son of these projections with the 
$600 million of federal funds spent 
for education in fiscal 1960. 

Federal spending for public as- 
sistance—$2.1 billion in fiscal 1960— 
would rise to about $4 billion in 
1970 under the moderate projection. 
Of the 1970 estimate, $1 billion 
covers the cost of the program of 
medical care for the aged enacted 
last year by Congress and possible 
future liberalizations. Also included 
is an increase in monthly benefit 
payments under public assistance. 

The high projection—$6 billion in 
1970—assumes further expansion of 
the medical care program to include 
low income segments of the popula- 
tion in addition to the aged. This 
would add $1 billion to 1970 ex- 
penditures. Also included are a 
greater increase in the federal share 
for public assistance and in the 
maximum payments subject to fed- 
eral participation, and extension of 
federal activity into general assist- 
ance. 

Spending in the field of public 
health would rise from the 1960 

1 year’s $800 million to more 
than $2 billion in 1970 under the 
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moderate projection. The high pro- 
jection would boost dollar outflow 
to approximately $4 billion. 

The bulk of the increase in the 
moderate projection is for medical 
research at the National Institutes 
of Health, where expenditures are 
expected to rise from $300 million 
in 1960 to more than $1 billion in 
1970. The projection assumes rising 
outlays for hospital construction 
grants under the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, reflecting the effect which 
U. S.-financed medical care for the 
aged would have on the demand for 
hospital beds. The high projection 





includes a further increase in the 
Hill-Burton program for nursing 
homes and chronic disease hospitals 
resulting from increased demands 
under federal medical care. 

Which of these two projections— 
high or moderate—will more closely 
represent federal spending during 
this decade will depend on the po- 
litical factors which determine con- 
gressional action. A vital influence 
will be the vigor with which con- 
servative elements resist the grow- 
ing trend toward centralization of 
all government functions in Wash- 
ington. END 
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YOU CAN GET 
GOOD REPORTS 
FASTER 


Five steps aid better 


reports and improved 


‘management controls 


WHEN COMPETITION is sharp and 
profits thin, the enterprise that stays 
ahead is one that can move quickly. 

Fast, flexible action is possible 
only if the company knows where it 
stands and how fast to move. 

This is why better reporting is 
vital. With increasing stress on de- 
centralization, managers at all levels 
must make final decisions that di- 
rectly affect operations and profits. 

The more authority a manager is 
delegated, the more urgently he 
needs to get information quickly and 
in a form he can understand and act 
upon. He cannot afford to flounder 
through masses of irrelevant data. 
Nor has he time to run down key 
facts or get an interpretation from 
headquarters. 

Five steps can help your com- 
pany do a better and faster job of 
reporting. They are: 


> Build your reports around your 
control system. 


> Adopt a stewardship concept of 
reporting. 
> Look to planning effectiveness. 


> See that information gets where it 
is needed. 


>» Speed up the reporting process. 


Build your reports around 
your control system 


Management reports in a com- 
pany are the backbone of an effec- 
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tive control system. Decentraliza- 
tion, profit center management, di- 
versification and growth depend di- 
rectly on effective controls. Du Pont, 
for example, made its first moves to- 
ward diversification and decentral- 
ization some 40 years ago. It found 
that the more new fields it entered 
the more it had to funnel authority 
from central headquarters to the 
autonomous product divisions it had 
organized and that both processes 
could proceed only as far and fast 
as control could be maintained. Du 
Pont set the pattern for profit center 
control by giving each division man- 
ager wide authority and holding him 
accountable for earning a specified 
profit on the investment in plant, 
product and people he was given to 
manage. 

Many managers do not see pre- 
cisely how the management control 
system works and where reports fit 
into the picture. Consider the case of 
the plant manager of a midwest 
metal fabricating company called on 
the carpet by the manufacturing vice 
president because of his high direct 
labor costs. The plant manager de- 
cided his control system needed 
tightening. Accordingly, he held a 
meeting of his superintendents every 
Monday morning at which they re- 
ported in detail on their cost pic- 
ture. While this provided him with 
a great deal of information, it gave 
neither him nor his superintendents 


a basis for deciding what current 
costs should be. Only after the head 
office had helped him install labor 
standards and budgets was he able 
to get his costs back in line. 

This illustrates the point that the 
need is not simply a reporting sys- 
tem. Management control involves 
a process of measuring and evaluat- 
ing operations to ensure that they 
are being accomplished according to 
plan. Reports are only a part of this. 
Every manager should be expert in 
the skills necessary to carry out four 
clearly defined steps. 


1. Establish performance stand- 
ards. To control, we must first have 
a yardstick against which to meas- 
ure work in progress and as it is com- 
pleted. It is difficult to measure per- 
formance against position specifica- 
tions or in terms of job evaluation 
grading systems. The logical yard- 
stick, the only one that will meas- 
ure with any precision, is based on 
the plans established to guide and 
direct the operation. Management 
performance standards should be 
based on objectives, policies, pro- 
grams, schedules, procedures and 
budgets. 


2. Provide for accurate measure- 
ment. Measurement is the process of 
recording and reporting work in 
process and completed. When we 
speak of measuring, we mean the 
quality control inspector’s count of 
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You’relooking head on at an advanced 
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by increasing sales effectiveness. 
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GET GOOD REPORTS FASTER continued 


Sound basic planning is necessary 


to get accurate and quick reports 


rejects, the warehouse manager’s in- 
ventory statement. the supervisor’s 
time check and the president’s profit 
report to the board of directors. This 
article deals with this one step of 
the control process. 


3. Evaluate the results obtained. 
From a management standpoint. this 
is done by comparing actual per- 
formance with the standard estab- 
lished. The easiest way to do this is 
to build into every report parallel 
statements of the performance stand- 
ard and the results accomplished. 
Comparison of the two gives the 
variance. 

Reports should highlight  vari- 
ances. This enables managers to 
focus their attention on exceptional 
matters and to disregard routine. 

Variance reporting lends itself to 
any type of operation. It requires 
some means of establishing an ac- 
ceptable yardstick and of reporting 
against this standard. If this com- 
parison cannot be made, reports can 
be of little value as real cost control 
tools. 

The field sales supervisor for a 
cosmeétics firm, for example, for years 
forwarded routine reports of his 
sales to the district sales office. To 
him, the reports were a nuisance, 
required by top management, and of 
no value to him personally. A new 
supervisor. brought in to take his 
place. used the sales reported as a 
basis for setting targets for each 
salesman. He added an improvement 
factor. converted the sales reported 
against the targets into percentage 
figures. and proposed that his sales 
crews treat the high scorer to a 
monthly dinner. 

As a direct result. his sales totals 
spurted by 30 per cent. while his 
salesmen showed new interest and 
aggressiveness. 


4. Take corrective action. Re- 
ports are worth while only to the ex- 
tent that they motivate managers to 
take prompt, decisive steps to correct 
matters that are out of phase. The 
action taken may require a prompt 
operating command, an emergency 
decision, or a basic change in plan- 
ning. However. the quality of the 
action a manager takes can never be 
better than the facts on which he 
bases it. 


Adopt a stewardship concept 
of reporting 

Reports should analyze the stey. 
ardship of accountable individual 
As used by companies such as Stand. 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
stewardship refers to the account. 
ability of a manager for the facilj. 
ties, materials and people entrusted 
to his care. 

Stewardship reporting _ literally 
measures an individual as manager 
of his own business. It holds him ty 
account for the cost of his operation, 
or even better, its profit or loss. This 
kind of reporting is often difficult 
because it requires that reports be 
based, not exclusively on bookkeep. 
ing precepts, but on concepts of man. 
agement accountability. It requires 
that each manager be given a clea 
picture of the money value of his 
operation and the results that he js 
getting. 

For many years, one large con- 
pany maintained an extremely ac. 
curate and detailed reporting sys- 
tem. This gave top management 
over-all financial data in profusion 
about the results attained by the 
company as a whole. Unfortunately, 
none of the reports showed how 
much it cost to make the product, 
nor how much money an individual 
manager was spending or should 
spend. Costs gradually inched up- 
ward, seemingly impervious to top 
management control measures. Fore- 
men training programs and cost-cut- 
ting campaigns yielded only medi- 
ocre results. The company was able 
to get its costs in hand only after it 
had revamped its common-pot ac- 
counting system so that each man- | 
ager could be made to toe the line. 

Stewardship accountability is pos- 
sible only if a manager is delegated 
authority over money spent in his 
department, or on behalf of his de- 
partment: otherwise he cannot be 
held accountable for the expendi- 
ture. It therefore follows that a stew- 
ardship report should come to focus 
on controllable items of expense. If 
expense over which the manager has 
little or no command is reported, 
these items should be listed sepa- 
rately. 


Look to planning effectiveness 


Reporting should be complete, ac- 
curate and fast. However, these end 
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results cannot be accomplished if we 
set out simply to improve the report- 
ing system. 

It is important to recognize that 
the quality and speed of reporting 
largely depend upon the soundness 
of the basic planning. A report tells 
us how well we are accomplishing 
the objectives, programs and budg- 
<—— are the source of reports; 
the more complete and accurate the 
plans, the easier it is to report the 
variances and exceptions as they 
occur. 

If planning is sketchy and incom- 
plete, there is likely to be an attempt 
to build some form of objective, pro- 
gram or budget into the report itself. 

This usually fails, because the 
same report can rarely be used effec- 
tively for both planning and control. 

One midwestern grocery chain, for 
example, was literally inundated by 
voluminous and detailed reports that 
were routed to all key managers at 
various times of the month. Seeking 





“There is no sound reason 

to accept the inevitability 
of the present tax sys- 
tem,” says Rep. Bruce 
Alger, a member of tax- 
writing congressional 
committee. For his plan 
to cut taxes and spend- 
ing, turn back to article 
starting on page 31 





to minimize the flood, the company 
instituted a rigorous screening, with 
the result that more than half the 
reports were eliminated. 

At the same time, however, the 
company found that it had serious- 
ly weakened its budgetary control 
system because the reports doubled 
for budget statements. 

A dual-purpose report, as com- 
monly seen, lists the accountable de- 
partments across the top, the ex- 
penses for which they are account- 
able down the side. This shows the 
reader, for example, that the eastern 
territory had a sales expense of $375,- 
000 and the western territory an ex- 
pense of $405,000. To be useful as a 
control device, this statement should 
compare the actual amount to the ob- 
jective or budgeted figure. If the 
varlances are then converted to per- 
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centages, a much more meaningful 
analysis can be made. 


See that information is placed 
where it is needed 

Corrective action with respect to 
operating problems often can be in- 
itiated most effectively at lower man- 
agement levels. 

It is as pointless to give the pres- 
ident detailed information on plant 
burden costs as it is to feed the 
foreman a breakdown on general 
administrative expenses. 

Two principles are involved here. 
First, as to the volume of informa- 
tion. The amount of data reported 
should be in proportion to the con- 
trollability of the expense. There is 
little point in reporting on disposi- 
tion of money spent because there is 
little opportunity for corrective ac- 
tion. Long reports of how budget 
appropriations were consumed, for 
example, are generally useless. 

Even if the volume of information 
is kept within bounds, there is still 
need to see that the data are piped 
to those who can do most about 
them. The principle here is that de- 
cision-making information should be 
provided to the lowest organizational 
level where perspective exists for 
sound decision. Within the frame- 
work of company policy, the depart- 
ment manager should have authority 
to make practically all decisions 
which affect only his department. 
However, if the decision reaches over 
into two or more departments, the 
authority and information neces- 
sary to make the decision should be 
delegated to a level sufficiently high 
to encompass all interests involved. 

When this reporting approach is 
adopted it will be observable that 
more reports are required at foreman 
and superintendent level, and fewer 
at department level and _ higher. 
What is more, reports at lower levels 
will tend to go into increasing detail, 
while those at higher levels will deal 
with the broad consolidations neces- 
sary for over-all judgment. 


Speed up the reporting process 

In a fast-moving and competitive 
industry, an outdated report leaves 
management on the bleachers in- 
stead of in the ball game. 


Barriers. How can we speed up 
the reporting process? 

There are two major impediments. 
One is the desire to give managers a 
completely documented and detailed 
statement of operating and financial 
results. The second is to make these 
management control statements au- 
dit-accurate. 

For purposes of control, a man- 
ager does not need a complete break- 
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ance against actual market volume 
as revealed by authoritative Dodge 
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A CHECKER accommodates all of you, even your 
head and your legs. And you'll find maintenance 
and repair costs equally accommodating. They're 
remarkably low, just as CHECKER mileage is 
remarkably high. Some CHECKERS put as much 
as 150,000, even 200,000 miles behind them. 
That's a lot of mileage whether you buy a 
CHECKER for fleet or personal use. 

There's no hump down the middle of a CHECKER 
in either the 4-door sedan or the station wagon. 
You can get in and out without a struggle and 
you ride in CHECKER comfort all the way. The 
simple, timeless design of a Checker is as fresh 
and welcome years later as it was on the great 
day of delivery. Shouldn't you learn more about 
this unusual automobile that’s built with such un- 
common pride and craftsmanship in Kalamazoo? 
Write DEPT. 66 


MOTORS CORP. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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down of each item of expense and of 
his sales and profit results. A control 
report is not a budget and should 
not attempt to recapitulate budget 
data. What the manager needs is an 
analysis of his accountability, with 
the variances highlighted so he can 
focus his attention immediately on 
areas that require action. 

If management insists on manage- 
ment and not bookkeeping reports, 
accounting people can satisfy them. 
Many time-saving techniques be- 
come possible once the fetishes of 
completeness and split-cent accuracy 
are sidestepped. For example, many 
key figures can be estimated before 
the transactions involved are actu- 
ally posted. Top management in 
Johnson & Johnson, for example, 
gets its monthly income report with- 
in five working days of the end of 
the month. 


Closing targets. Since the report- 
ing date is always geared to the 
closing date, reporting is expedited 
by anything done to hasten the clos- 
ing of the books. Positive steps here 
include planning all possible pre- 
liminaries so that they are completed 
before the closing date. Working pa- 
pers can be prepared and many ac- 
counting statements finalized before 
the closing figures are entered. 

With a little prior planning all 
hands in the accounting department 
can focus their major effort for a 
few days on closing activities ard let 
routine wait. 


Handling changes. Faster report- 
ing almost always requires changes 
in the accounting system so that it 
can better meet the requirements of 
management control. This is the 
point at which most attempts at im- 
provement fail. Accounting systems 
can be modified only slowly because 
procedures are necessarily highly 
standardized, a large volume of work 
is handled under time _ pressure, 
and accuracy is important. When 
changes are required, accounting 
personnel should participate fully in 
the planning and should spearhead 
the effort required. 

In a southern food company, for 
example, the president hired a spe- 
cialist to install a new budgetary 
control system. The expert reported 
directly to the president. It took 
him six months to set up a budg- 
etary and reporting system, but at 
the end of three years he still had 
not been able to get the accounting 
staff to change their procedures so 
his system would work effectively. 





The president turned the mangigit 
remains of the system over to th 
controller. Within a few months, 
less ambitious, but still highly effes 
tive, budgetary control system wa 
operating. 

E. J. Hanley, president, All 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
makes it clear that it is up to ope. 
ating management to acquaint the 
accounting organization with the jp 
formation it wants and why it j 
wanted. Given this background, thy 
controller can then develop a cop, 
cise, graphic and timely reporting 
system geared closely to manage 
ment’s real needs. 

This does not mean that every 
manager can be given independen 
authority to collect data and reportit 
the way he thinks best. In Varian As 
sociates, Lockheed Aircraft, Parke 
Davis, and other leading companies. 
responsibility for collecting inform. 
tion is often quite highly decent). 
ized, but the reporting and interpret. 
ing phases are centralized in th 
accounting, controller’s or other de 
partments. 

This helps speed up reporting 
while insuring that data reported 
are accurate and comparable. 


Electronic expediters. Electronic 
equipment can be valuable in record. 
ing control information and speeding 
an accurate flow to higher levels in 
small and large companies. 

However, manual record-keeping 
is not to be tossed out the window 
without carefully studying the mech- 
anized alternative. It may be difficult 
to shift from one to another of the 
many cost-saving applications you 
had in mind. When it is properly in- 
stalled and manned by a trained 
staff, however, companies such 
General Electric, Thompson Ram 
Wooldridge, RCA, Ford, and many 
others have found data-processing 
and related equipment potent cost 
savers in process planning, schedul- 
ing, inventory, measurement, repott- 
ing and other uses. 

While there is no panacea for slow. 
voluminous reporting, a concerted 
approach on all five points described 
can yield immediate and lasting tt 
sults. If managers are to manage 
they must know—fast and acc: 
rately—and this is the special prov 
ince of an effective reporting system 

—Louts A. ALLEN 
Louis A. Allen Associate 


REPRINTS of “You Can Get Gow 
Reports Faster” may be obtained {o" 
10 cents a copy or $7.00 per Ill 
postpaid from Nation’s Busines, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washingiot 
6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Concrete wins over asphalt 
these basic ways... 


Sponsored by The American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials 
(AASHO). . . directed by the High- 
way Research Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences— National Re- 
search Council. Here is the most 
scientific pavement test ever made. 
Accurate instrumentation checked 
performance of test sections during 
2 full years of traffic. 99 trucks, 19 
hours daily, 6 days a week. There 
were 17 million miles of travel— 
1,113,762 load applications! 





DURABILITY 


A count of pavement sections 
surviving in the great National 
Road Test, after two full years 
of traffic, showed concrete out- 
lasted asphalt 3 to 1! Here is 
new confirmation that concrete 
gives more for tax dollars. 





DRIVING COMFORT 


In ratings of how test pave- 
ments retained the riding qual- 
ity they started with, concrete 
won over asphalt by a wide 
margin. Only concrete can give 
lasting driving comfort with- 
out excessive maintenance. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


“,..our fence definitely 


discourages pilferage... 


SAYS EAST COAST BOTTLING COMPANY 


**When this new soft drink plant went 
up in the fall of 1959, 700 feet of Anchor 
Fence were installed at the same time. 
The architect specified chain link for its 
durability and maximum protection 
features. The contractor selected Anchor 
Fence after competitive pricing. Our 
Anchor Fence prevents trespassers from 
short-cutting through the property and 
definitely discourages pilferage from 
trucks left in the yard overnight. The 
sliding gate has proved very valuable in 
helping us fren traffic tie-ups.”’ 
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Call your local Anchor office today for 
a talk with one of Anchor’s trained sales 
engineers. Write for free catalogue to: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6529 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


ANCHOR FENCE 


Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC.® 
Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 


Cal. ¢ Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities, 
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restricted purchases from the U. §., 
The firm applied its trading talents 
to domestic shortages. 

But this phase, too, passed. The 
day of the seller’s market was gone, 
both here and abroad. This group 
met the new situation head-on. They 
saw that the export flow was re- 
versing itself—foreigners were mak- 
ing many lines that could be sold in 
the U. S. So they became importers. 

Today, the company is in both 
exporting and importing and is still 
highly successful. It has proved to 
be almost completely recession- 
proof so far, because flexibility is 
its great forte. When buyers start 
looking for less expensive goods, 
this firm is not tied to certain price 
levels. It quickly shifts to cheaper 
lines. If the European market shows 
signs of tiring, the partners who 
handle exports concentrate on of- 
ferings for Mexico, Canada or the 
Far East. 

But to an even greater degree 
than the expansionist-type company 
this kind of business is dependent 
on personal factors. The superalert- 
ness of the founders is the one real 
asset. 

If the firm chooses to go on in its 
present way, it must recognize that 
a few men of a distinctive type are 
the key to its success. It must make 
aggressiveness and ingenuity its 
prime requisites in selecting execu- 
tive replacements. 


Company with a new slant 


More than 30 years ago, a small 
company was formed to introduce a 
new alloy that two partners had in- 
vented as a replacement for gold in 
making partial dentures. Tremen- 
dous problems were encountered be- 
cause the new metal had to be cast 
at high temperatures and with great 
precision. 

Most dental laboratories were not 
equipped to handle it. 

At the brink of failure, the two 
partners—plus a young accountant 
with a head for problem-solving— 
came up with another innovation: 
Instead of trying to sell their prod- 
uct to all comers, they would select 
a specific laboratory in each area 
and offer a license to use the alloy 
and its trademark. By limiting the 
distribution and controlling quality, 
they set about building a chain of 
licensees. 

Gradually, other new services 
were added: steady technical help 
to the licensed laboratories to ensure 
uniform standards; prefabricated 
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“a Electricity sold this hat 
I after everybody else had gone home 
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e- About 10:30 one night a man spotted the very All over the country, electricity increases effi- 
st El blue-gray homburg he wanted in the well-lit win- ciency, output and morale in stores, offices and 
at dow of Zell’s department store, Manville, New plants, accelerates learning in schools and colleges. 
ot Jersey. The next day he stopped back and bought it. It ties packages, types travel tickets, molds and 

Night selling is only one advantage weighs 2,100 hamburgers in just 1 hour. It 
a Zell’s gained from its recent moderniza- 39 PAC: s the billing and the payroll — and it 
i tion. Now electricity prices and tickets . powers the assembly line from receiv- 
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This series is published by National Wiring Bureau, 155 E. 44 St., New York 17, a non-profit organization dedicated to better understanding and utilization of the benefits of electricity. 
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ARE YOU A MAN IN THE DARK? 


“How often have you felt that important things are going on 
. and you know little about them? 


“How does your knowledge ‘stack up’ on what’s likely to 
happen in your community—in education, in civic govern- 
ment, in health and welfare? Are you still in the dark? 
“Progressive business men are seldom in the dark. In fact, 
they seem to be into everything. They are always standing 
up and speaking up on issues that affect the community 
welfare. 

“How about you? It’s not hard to do—and besides, speaking 
up is part of your community responsibility. 

“Here’s all you do. Join and support your local Chamber of 
Commerce. There you can bring to light your ideas about 
community problems and, incidentally, find out what every- 
one else is thinking, too. You'll also earn new respect and 
recognition of your views. 

“Sign up with the other progressive business men in your 
local Chamber of Commerce who are working for the good 
of business and your community. Remember, when you 
belong to and support your voluntary organization you're 
helping to encourage the growth and development of every 
person who has the capacity to grow.” 


Rte Frogress 


Speaking for progress through 
voluntary organizations 
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forms permitting inexperienced tech- 
nicians to produce dentures quickly: 
syndicated advertising for the li- 
censed laboratories. 

Most of the licensees prospered 
and grew. 

Other companies introduced com- 
petitive alloys, adopted similar li- 
censing and technical help methods. 
The market share of the originating 
company has inevitably declined. 
But rather than wait while com- 
petitors erased the advantage of a 
head start, this company used its 
size and earnings to adapt its metals 
and casting techniques to totally 
different industries. 

It now has an industrial division 
that casts parts for jet engines. The 
two-man company has swelled to 
more than 2,000 employes in five 
plants. 

This suggests that the ability to 
stay ahead by means of research 
and innovation may produce better 
results than expansionism or super- 
alertness. But note that an equally 
important part of this company’s 
progress was introduction of new 
commercial methods and diversifi- 
cation into other lines. After a basic 
invention had been made, nontech- 
nical employes were largely respon- 
sible for promoting new techniques 
because they were as original in 
their thinking as the scientists who 
provided the first push. 


Identifying with customers 


A manufacturing company on the 
East Coast has been called by ac- 
countants and management consult- 
ants “one of the worst-run compa- 
nies in the country.” Its founder, 
who is still president, cheerfully 
admits that this may be true. The 
head office building is far too grand 
for the size of the company. He has 
been too liberal with some top ex- 
ecutives. Fringe benefits and_bo- 
nuses have usually been excessive. 

Only one aspect of this company’s 
finances is satisfactory. Its income 
has consistently outpaced the con- 
tinuous waste. The reason is di- 
rectly traceable to the company 
head. From the beginning, he stud- 
ied each customer’s business and 
problems. 

He used to visit their plants per- 
sonally, getting to know more about 
their needs than they knew them- 
selves. Then he devised parts that 
would do exactly what the customer 
required. 

Though he no longer makes the 
visits himself, the chief executive 
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insists that a sales engineer spend 
far more time with each customer 
than is actually needed to close 
sales. They must know all about 
the user’s needs. 

The follow-through is just as 
thorough. Quality control on each 
instrument is so extensive that a 
competitor terms it fanatical. After 
delivery, sales engineers keep in 
touch to check on results. 

Obviously, this “worst run com- 
pany” is really well run in the vital 
area of meeting customer needs. 
Perhaps bigger profits could have 
been made by good management of 
company finances. But success 
would still have stemmed, as it does 
now, from one major factor. 

This kind of company is a classic 
example of what can happen if the 
success factor is not recognized, iso- 
lated and consciously protected as 
an asset. The head man is now 
nearing 70. 

If he retires or sells the firm, 
the new management will properly 
come in with the idea of curbing 
profit leaks. 

Among the things that may ap- 
pear wasteful is the number of hours 
that engineers spend per sale or per 
customer. Any controller comparing 
the figures with industry averages 
will feel impelled to recommend a 
cut. The same may be true of qual- 
ity control, service after delivery, 
and special research on customer 
problems. 

Assume that the new management 
realizes the need for maintaining 
high standards; it merely acts with 
ordinary prudence to bring the cost 
down to normal proportions. Sev- 
eral things may begin to get out of 
kilter. 

Normalcy may seem like shoddi- 
ness to customers who have been 
used to such exceptional treatment. 
This company may find customers 
casting about for other suppliers if 
it becomes only as good as its best 
competitor. 

The new management may not 
realize that the firm’s growth rate, 
its tremendous word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising resulted from customer 
services that went far beyond the 
call of duty. They may find that ex- 
pansion doesn’t continue as before; 
they may find that the sales engi- 
neers have to spend as many hours 
trying to get new business as they 
once did on extra services; they may 
find that promotional and selling 
costs have to be stepped up to keep 
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Here it is, and yours for the asking! A com- 
plete review of how, where and when to 
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business. Never before has such a book 
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Now quantity production 
makes advance styled furni- 
ture affordable and practical 
for the general office. Inter- 
changeable components al- 
low unlimited combinations. 
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Basic tool of efficient 
truck management 


WAGNER®SANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS 


0000 


put a supervisor in the cab of each truck 


When you equip your trucks with Tachographs, you’ve put a supervisor in each cab 
on every trip for only a few cents a day per truck. For Tachographs graphically 
record every mile, every foot of a truck’s run from start to finish . . . pinpoint all 
Starts, stops, idling time and speeds on 12 or 24 hour disc charts, or on 8, 15, or 
31 day strip charts. This “‘silent supervision” helps keep your trucks rolling safely, 
economically . . . pays off in greater fuel and tire savings, encourages good driving 
habits, helps cut unscheduled stops, lets you plan better routes, and lowers oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Wagner-Sangamo Tachographs are made in the 
U.S.A. Parts and service are readily available. For details, mail the coupon. 
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So, in the end, good management hittin. 
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North American Philips Company 
(Dictating ‘Equipment Div.)........ 
Sam Groden, Inc., New York 
Old Town Corporation 
R. E. McGuire Associates, Inc., New York 
Olympia Typewriter Div., Inter- 
Continental Trading Corporation... . 
Mann-Ellis, Inc., New York 
Photorapid Corporation 
Wade Advertising, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 
PURE YSIROWEE, CONS nc ins so. 5. 5. 50: 03-50 5 17, 81 
L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc., New York 
Portland Cement Association 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Chicago 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. ..... 
Williams and London Advertising, Newark, N. J. 
Recordak Corporation 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New York 
Sigwalt Manufacturing Company 
(Bankers & Merchants, Inc.) 
Burlingame-Grossman Advertising, Chicago 
Teletype Corporation 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc., 
Chicago 
Travelers Insurance Company, The... . 45 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York 
Volkswagen of America, Inc. (Trucks). . 93 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New York 
Wagner Electric Corporation 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., St. Louis 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Inc. 61 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York 
West Virginia Industrial & 
Publicity Commission 
Advertising, Inc., Charleston, W. Va. 
Wilbur & Williams Company, Inc., The. 96 
Potter Hazelhurst Incorporated, Providence, R. I. 








REGIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Scott Paper Company 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh 





HIGHER PROFITS 


continued 


only if it recognizes what has made 
its business different and makes 
cost savings that don’t tamper with 
that unique quality. 


Probing your past 


Your own company’s success jg 
based on at least one of the factors 
illustrated above. The pattern js 
probably less sharply defined than 
in the examples. There may even 
have been a combination of factors, 
though a single element usually is 
dominant. 

The act of asking one key ques. 
tion—“‘What is the ‘special genius’ 
of our organization?”—may be the 
most important move you make all 
year. Answering it perceptively may 
one day prove to have been a life. 
and-death matter. 

Once you have identified the fac- 
tors that account for your firm’s 
success, you can decide whether 
they can be continued or must be 
replaced by new ones. 

The company that got ahead by 
being superalert can go on doing so 
only if its management can main- 
tain the same degree of aggressive- 
ness. Success that has come from 
deliberate attempts to fill customer 
wants can be continued as long as 
the changing pattern of those wants 
is kept in sight. An organization 
that grew by introducing a radically 
new invention cannot expect to live 
on it forever. New product research 
may be a major part of its planning, 
but since that never has a predict- 
able result, the company should also 
consider shifting into one of the 
other success patterns. 


Pulsebeat of business 


The one common denominator 
that runs through all four ap- 
proaches to success is newness. 
Delving into your company’s past 
usually turns up reasons for change. 
A return to old principles is usually 
a return to dynamic ways. 

Much as we would like to find a 
comfortable formula for smooth- 
flowing progress, we find that a sort 
of eager restlessness is the pulsebeat 
of business life. The four success 
factors emphasized here differ in 
the degree of aggressiveness and im- 
mediacy they require. But they all 
call for constantly analyzing and 
acting on things as they are devel- 
oping—for a willingness to meet 
each new year with as much ad- 
venturousness as the founder had 
when he started your company. 

—CHARLES A. CERAMI 
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She may get 


the message here, 


pat... 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


No matter what market your advertising is designed to 
cover, the Yellow Pages completes your advertising- 
selling job. Your selling message in the Yellow Pages 


will reach your “ready-to-buy” prospects . . 
help them decide what and where to buy. 
With National Yellow Pages Service, you can cover 
your precise markets by choosing any combination of 
4,000 directories across the country. And one contact, 


. and will 


one contract, one monthly bill cover your entire program. 
To find out more about this Yellow Pages service that 
will make your regular advertising pull more results, 
contact your National Yellow 
Pages Service representative 
through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 
ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 





THE 


SOFT 
FRONTIER 





AS THE COUNTRY comes face to face with the 
new frontier, a surprising fact emerges. 

In whatever lies ahead there seems to be 
little room for people. 

Previous frontiers were not like that. 

They depended on people for their develop- 
ment. In Alaska the need was for those whom 
Robert Service described as “‘strong for the red 
rage of battle; sane, for I harry them sore.” 

The West was settled by a hardy breed who 
believed that the promises of the new land 
justified the perils and privations that must 
be met to make them come true. Leaving safety 
and comfort behind, they dared to take the 
future into their own hands. From government 
they asked and got only the assurance that the 
land would be theirs when they had proved 
themselves strong enough to hold it. 

The individual’s faith in his own sinew and 
toughness paid off in a spectacular national 
growth rate and an increasing gross national 
product—although the people responsible were 
not concerned with the one and had _ never 
heard of the other. 

Spurred by the private purpose of a better 
life, the pioneers necessarily advanced the na- 
tional purpose of geographic and economic 
expansion. 

Now as we prepare to probe the new frontier, 
the spur of private purpose is considerably 
blunted. Emphasis is on national purpose and 
social capital. Boldness and imagination will 
come from government, not from people. Gov- 
ernment presumes to know the individual’s 
problem and proposes to solve it for him. 


Today it says he needs help to educate his 
children, modernize his cities, comfort his old 
age. When these hardships are eased, it will 
undoubtedly find others from which to free 
him. 

The individual, then, is invited to march into 
this soft frontier, his hand warm in the stronger 
hand of government, his feet on the road to 
growth. 

If some hold back it is not because they dis- 
agree with the intended ideals or would place 
unnecessary burdens on the unfortunate. 

It is simply because they know that govern 
ments can also lose their way. The easy path 
which seems to lead to the good life too fre- 
quently ends in the quicksands of deficit spend- 
ing and inflation. 

The dangers of the old frontiers were known, 
or at least anticipated. Even so, many who 
dared to face them did not survive. Because 
they ventured as individuals, their failure, 
though tragic. was not disastrous. Other indi- 
viduals succeeded, so the nation grew and 
prospered. 

The new, soft frontier would leave no such 
room for individual effort. Once this wagon 
train starts, we will all be in it together. The 
trail seems to lead to the welfare state, to cen- 
tralized government, to a lesser reliance on 
private planning and initiative. It is marked 
by the bleached bones of nations which went 
this way to their sorrow. 

Which raises the question: “Is this really a 
new frontier or merely a renaming of old and 
dangerous ideas?” 
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